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MEDICO-TOPOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF BIKANIR. 


--- 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE STATE OF BIKANIR. 

.mHE STATE OF BIKANIR is situated between 27 ° SO' and 29° do' latitude, and 72 ° 30' 
X and 75° 40' longitude, and covers an area of about 22,340 square miles. On the 
north it is bounded by Bhawalpnr and the Sirsa districts of British territory; on the east by 
the ITissar district (Britisli territory) and Jeypore; on the south by Jodhpore, and on the west 
by Jaisalmir and Bhawalpnr. 

The population according to the census of 1891 was 831,943 persons : of these 724,940 
were Hindus, 26,268 Jains, 80,029 Muhammadans, and 706 of other persuasions. 

The southern and most of the north-eastern portions of the State form a portion of thci 
vast sandy tracts'known, as the Bagar; the north-west and part of the north are in the great 
Indian desert; the north-eastern corner adjoining Sirsa is the least unfertile section, as in 
good years it is well flooded by the Sotra. The only rocky hills in the State are those in the 
neighbourhood of Gopalpura and other villages in the Sujangarh tehsil, and also a black stone 
hill at Silwa, some 36 miles south of Bikanir; even these are not more than 500 feet above 
the level of the plain. Fronr the city of Bikanir, south-west to the Jaisalmir l)order, the 
country is hard, and stone also crops out occasionally in the direction of Delhi : but through¬ 
put the greater part of the territory the plain is undulating or interspersed with shifting 
sandhills. The villages, generally speaking, are far apart and the aspect of the country dreary 
and desolate. 

'There are no streams w'hatever. In the rainy season a “ nallah ” sometimes flows from 
Shekhuwati over the eastern border, but is soon lost in the sands. 'The Ghaggar (Sotra) once 
flowed tiirough the northern part of the present Bikanir territory : it is now only an' in¬ 
undation stream which, passing through the Umballa, Patiala and Sirsa territories, reaches 
the Hanumangarh and sometimes some villages of tlje Suratgarh tehsil, where it is lost. 
The old inundation canal, Firoza, also brings a little water to .some of the villages in the 
Bahadera tehsil. 'The superfluous water of tatail Rajbaha of the Abohar branch of the 
Sirhind Canal also waters a few Bikanir villages lying in the north of the State, but irri¬ 
gation from this source is alw'ays uncertain. 

'There are two small lakelets lying on the route from Bikanir to Jaisalmir and formed by 
the drainage of the rocky country south-we.st of Bikanir; the first, Gajriir, is about 18 
miles from Bikanir, and is perhaps the only pretty spot on the territory; there are here a 
palace and a garden watered from the lake : the other lake is situated at Kolath, some 8 miles 
further on; it is a place of sanctity, andther-e are bathing-ghats and some fine pipal trees. 
Both these tanks depend on the rainfall, and their water dries up in years when the fall is 
small—a frequent event in Bikanir. 



As regards mineral productions, sweet lime, called mittct chtma, is found in the vicinity 
of Bikanir, Sujangarh and other towns; gravels and mud are found in moat places in the 
State, and when burnt are transformed into khari or saltish lime. Excellent red sandstone is 
quarried at Khari, 36 miles north-east of Bikanir; these quarries supply the ornamental 
building materials for all works of importance in and about the city. .Rougher building stone 
is found at Goilri and other places south-west of Bikanir in the Magra tract, stretching as far 
as the Bikanir-Jaisalmir border, and the “rajasbahi” (hard stone) is abundantly found in 
the vicinity of Bikanir. Multmii matti, a well known greasy clay used by natives as a soap 
and in dyeing cloth, is found in the vicinity of the village mud in the south-west of Bikanir 
near Kolath. In the ravines, near the city, beds of a red and very tenacious clay are found, 
which is used for plastering mud-houses and making them water-tight during the rains. There 
was one copper mine at Dhariba in the Sujangarh tehsil, but this has been long closed as it 
did not pay. Tliere are two salt lakes in the State: one at Chapar in the Sujangarh tehsil 
and the other at Lunkaransar; the manufacture at the former lake is closed; 30,000 maunds 
are annually produced at Lunkaransar under an agreement with the British Government made 
in 1879, 

There is no forest throughout the State, but south of the city round Johar and Deshmuk 
there is much brushwood on which the Darbar’s horses and cattle range. For want of water 
trees are scarce in the State. The common tree of the country is the Acacia kucophlcea, < |J 
the kejra; this produces a long pod called “Sangri” which, though not equal to the babul" ' ' ’ 
as a food for cattle when the babul pod is green, is, on the whole, more valuable, as it is useful 
when dry : these pods and also the leaves and oven the bark of the kejra are eaten by 
the poor in time of famine; the wood of this tree is very inferior, insects readily attacking 
it. A few shisham trees grow spontaneously in the neighbourhood of Sujangarh. The best 
timber produced is that of the Tecoma undulata (rohera); it is not, however, a very com¬ 
mon tree. Eabiil (Acacia arabica) is seldom found, for it does hot grow well in sand. Next to 
the kejra the most common trees arethe“jhal” and “khair.” Plantations oi Ziayphus 
jufuha (bair trees) are met with near Bikanir city, and a few trees will be found near all the 
towns. Within the last few years the borders of all the principial roads round and leading to 
and from the city have been planted with niin, shisham, pil>al and other trees by the State 
Engineer; these receive constant attention and are doing well. 

Of bushes, the commonest and most useful is the “ phog’' (Calligonum), a low, leafless 
shrub : it supplies materials for building huts; when green, it affords food for camels, and its 
buds (“ lasson ”) are eaten with buttermilk and condiments by the poor in February and 
March. Sajji or soda plants are abundant in the Suratgarh Nizamat, and from thi.s soda is 
produced, and its manufacture gives employment to many people. The “ karil,” a well known 
jungle caper, is met wdth and is useful as food. The “tumba, ” a sort of melon, the seeds of 
which are pounded into flour and eaten. The “ak” (Gafoh’Opis), the fibre of which is the 
strongest known, is a common plant, and the “ bair” bush is plentiful in some places. 

Of grasses, the “ bharut ” is generally the commonest in the southern half of the State— 
a valuable production, as its seed (a sort of canary seed) is more eaten by the poor than any 


other kind of grain, and it makes fairly good fodder for cattle. Other grass-grains , used for 
human food are those of the “ daman,” “ inakra,” “ ganthil ” and “ phtiler ” the seed of which 
last is called “ phulish, ” and is only digested when eaten with ghi or buttermilk. 


The large grass from which “ chiks ” are made (rana, pula, sarkanda), is common. 

Of cattle grasses in which Bikanir abounds, “ ganthil” ranks first—a low, fine grass: of 
other grasses there are “ sewan,” a tall, fine grass, good for sheep. Kiu, the chief giass on, 
the banks of the Chapar lake, particularly good for cattle. ■“ Daman, ” common in the north, 
is said especially to promote tattle-breeding, &c. All Bikanir may be said to be a pasture 
ground : about Hauumangarh to the north the grazing is famous, but after fair rains good 
grazing is everywhere to be found. 

As regards crops, with the exception of such tracts of Bikanir as adjoin British territory 
in the Ferozepore and Hissar districts, only one autumn crop of moth and bajri is usually 
produced in the State. In the northern part of the State, west of Auupgarh, there is little 
cultivation, and the people depend chiefly on their cattle which are watered at reservoirs 
called “ tobas ” and graze at large. 

The fauna of Bikanir is not a very varied one. In certain districts the black buck 
(Indian antelope) is fairly coramori; the chinkara (gazelle) is met with everywhere. B ild 
pigs are preseryed at G-ajnir, and are abundant in the bed of the Ghaggar towards Ilanuman- 
garh. Wolves are met with to the north of Bikanir. Foxes are common; rats abundant, 
Tliere are no tigers, bears or panthers, nor are there any sambhur or clieetul: in certain dis¬ 
tricts on the north and east nylghai are met with. Partridges (the common grey) are common 
in certain parts; the large bustard (guran) and the lesser bustard (honbara) are met with, the 
latter in considerable numbers at certain times of the year, in the sandy plains : several kinds 
of sandgrouse (bahbat) are met with in the season, and ducks in the cold weather at Gajnir 
and Kolath. 

The Bikanir-Jodhpore Eailway line, commenced in 1889, was completed on 7th Decem¬ 
ber 1891. Bikanir is at present the working terminus at this end, but the line is being pushed 
on northwards, its eventual destination being Sirsa and Bhatinda. 

Divisions of territory into divisions (nizamats) and sub-ciivisions (tehsils) 
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BIKANIR TEHSIL. 
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This tehsil includes 345 villages, of which 49 are khalsa and the remaining 29G rent-free 
grants held by puttadars. The main population of the tehsil consists of Rajputs, Mahajuns, 
Brahmins and Jats, whose occupation is service, trade, or agriculture. According to tlie 
census of 26th February 1891, the total population of the tehsil was 205,293, viz., 106,527 
males, and 98,766 females. 

Bikanir is the principal town and capital of the State: it lies in the western part of the 
State—latitude 28°; longitude 73° 25'. The city is situated on a slight elevation; the height 
above sea-level is, as taken on plinth of gateway of old Dispensary, 736'42. It is surrounded 
by a fine wall surmounted by round towers and crowned with battlements; this wall is 3^ 
miles in. circuit, built wholly of stone, and has five gates and six sally-ports; the wall is 6 feet 
thick and from 15 to 30 feet high, including a parapet 6 feet high and 2 feet thicdc: some 
high houses and temples rising above the ramparts and the striking outline of the lofty fort 
add to the impressive appearance of the place. As regards the laying out of the streets and 
disposition of the houses, no plan apparently has been followed: leading from the kot (east) 
gate are tv'o metalled roads, one passing the Hospital and extending to a little distance be¬ 
yond the Jail, the other passing by the High School noi-thvyards terminates just beyond: these 
are the only two metalled roads in the city arid they merge into sandy streets, opening out 
here and there into irregulai-ly oval, circular, or square open spaces ; the streets are, generally 
speaking, very narrow with sharp turns and corners, and affording space for the passage of only 
one vehicle and that, in places, with extreme difficulty: many of the streets contain the most 
beautifully carved buildings, belonging to Mahajuns and others; there are probably a greater 
number of carved stone buildings in Bikanir than in all the other towns of Rajputana taken to¬ 
gether. Again, in the outer portion of the city are homses made of mud with strong and thick 
walls, plastered with the clay to which reference has already been rnade: the shops are con¬ 
fined to one or two streets in the centre of the city, and to one or two of the more opeii spaces 
referred to above as occurring here and there. Questions in connection with alterations or ad¬ 
ditions to existing buiidings, or the construction of new ones, are brought before the Munici¬ 
pal Committee for sanction or otherwise, the final decision resting with the Regency Council. 

The population of the city and its suburbs as returned in the census of February 1891 
was 56,240, of whom 27,889 were males and 28,351 females: the Hindus numbered 41,008; the 
Muhammadans 10,490 and others 4,742. The wealtliier classes of the people are Banias, chiefly 
Oswals and Maliesris. There are 12, Bas (suburban) villages round the city occupied by Mailis 
and low-caste people. As regards drainage, it has already been mentioned that with the 
exception of two roads all the streets are unpaved and are, deep in, sand. There is no system of 
drainage, that is, ther e are no pucca drains with one exception, the deep-paved nullah in froirt 
of the Hospital; the rainfall is very small, and what water lies is rapidly absorbed. Every advan¬ 
tage is taken of any natirral fall (in slope of ground), and there are. lar'ge, open ditcdies and 
nullahs near the w'allsof the city which carry off any excess water through gratings constructed 
in the ba.se of the walls. 

As regards the places of interest within the city over and beyond the hoirses belonging to 
the Mahajuns already referred to as constructed of such beautifully carved stone, are the 
temples of which the two following are the best and moat costly. 
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in the city, and of -which the chief of the State 
is styled the “I)iwaia:”'this temple was built by Eao Lmikaran, who ruled in Bikanir between 
A.D. 1505 and 1527. 

Eaj Ratan Bihariji was built in the time (A.D. 1850) of Maharaja Ratan Singh; it belongs 
to the Baikbhachariya sect, which has many devotees in Bikanir, especially a;mongst the 
wealthy classes of merchants—Mahesris. Lalcshmi and Karniji are both worshipped with great 
devotion in Bikanir, the State being believed to be under the joint protection of the Goddess of 
.Destruction and the Goddess of Prosperity. The expenditure of both these temples is defrayed 
by the State. 

Other temples are: Dhuni Nath, an orthodox Hindu temple, containing images of the 
.five chief deities, and Jagan Nath. Then there are Jain temples and monasteries. The Bhug- 
wandass Hospital and the Central Jail: these buildings will be described later. 

The old Fort built by Bikaji (founder of the State) is picturescjnely situated inside the 
southern wall of the city on high rocky ground surrounded by ravines; it is small and no 
more a shrine than a fort; near it are the, cenotaphs of Bikaji and hig successors. 

The present Fort was planned by Raja Eai Singh and begun by his Mini.ster Karra Cha-ud 
Bachawat; it was commenced in Sambat 1645 and finished in Sambat 1(560 (A.D. 1593), the 
year after Raja Rai Singh’s return home from his Suba of Burhatipur in the Deccan. This 
Fort contains the Maharaja’s palace and is situated some 400 yards from the kot gate outside 
the city. The Fort is 1,078 yards in circuit; it has two entrances, each of which has three or 
four successive gates, and its rampart is strengthened by numerous bastions about 40 feet high 
and a moat running all round in a direction parallel to the curtains without following tlio curve 

of the bastions : this moat is 30 feet wide at the top, but narrow at the bottom and 20 to 25 

feet deep. There are eight gates in the Fort commencing from the Karan Parol on the east. 
Sardars, with the exception of Eajvis (descendants of Maharaja Gaj Singh) and others, who 
have special permission, have to alight at this gate and enter the Fort on foot. The Surat and 
Dhani Parols are situated at the south-west corner of the Fort, and form the second outer gate ; 
there is a drawbridge erected by M,aliaraja Dungar Singh at the Dharu Parol. The palace 
> buildings lying within the Fort are the work of successive Rajas and Maharajas, nearly every 

) one of whom has contributed something: it would take too long to ent^r here intO‘ a de¬ 

scription of all the buildings in the palace, of which there are some 64, Thei',e,are four temples 
in the Fort, but these have no architectural preten.sion. There are two small gardens within 
the Fort. The palaces are lighted by the electidc light. 



Lakshmi Narainji, the principal temple. 



WATER-SUPPLY. 

The water for drinking and other purposes is taken from wells within and without the 
city, and within the Fort. 

Within the Fort there are four wells on which the water-supply of its inhabitants 
depends ; these are the Kaliyan Sagar, Rani Sar, Ram Sar, Gaj Sagar (of which the water is 
chiefly used in the stables): the water of all these wells, except the Kaliyan Sagar, is sweet; 
their depth is nearly 360 feet. 
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Wells iTi tlieciiy. Of these there are some 12 which sup'ply STtreet’Water to the citizens ; 
fimougst these is the Jail well, the Anup Sagar or Chautina (worked by a steam-pnmph and the 
Alakh Sagar, considered tlie best well of all, A well has also recently been reconstructed outside 
the walls of the city behind the Jail, which is also worked by a steam-pump: the Maji Shaikha- 
watji’s'well, and the Raj well, not included in the above twelve, have recently been sunk rieartiie 
Residency; these contain Sweetwater. The water of other wells in the city is either brackish, 
or, in other ways, inferior. The expense of making wells, owing to the great depth at which the 
water lies, is enormous; the condition of the existing ones is generally satisfactory ; they are 
STirronnded and their mouths are raised high above the general level by well-built masonry 
and chunammed, md their interiors are protected by masonry, bricks, &e., and thoroixghly 
protected from sewage or drainage contamination: the water, except in the case of the two 
‘Steam-pump wells already referred to, is drawn by the aid of bullocks and camels ; one great 
advantage,,derived from their extreme depth is, that there is little or no danger of the water 
becoming contaminated from the introduction of iohts and their attached ropes, &c. 

I believe no analysis of the water in these wells has ever been made : the following is the 
result of analysis made of certain specimens sent by me to the Chemical Examiner, Agra:— 


Eeporl of Analysis by Mr. Ilankin. 
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Remark by Chemical Analyser to Governmmit, Agra : — “All are unfit for potable purposes.” 

I have already referred to the fact that in the whole country there are only two lakes, and 
these are really tanks, drying up if the rainfall should fail: there are, as I have said, no streams ; 
•the whole country depends on the rains; the crops iu nearly all the districts are rain-crops, 
and if one good harvest is obtained in three years the people are content: the ground is fertile, 
but the great difficulty is water. 


The principal tanks of Bikanir (city) are the following :— 

(1) Sur Sagar, the best in Bikanir, on the north-east of the Karan Parol gate of Fort: it 
depends altogether, of course, on the rainfall, and was dry in the early part of December 
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'tlSBG), (2) TheSahsoku (3) The Harsolai. (4) The Jaisolai. (5) The Srisagar. There 
are also other sraaller tanks; and the foundation-stone of a large tank, to be called the 
"Vincent Sagar,” has just been laid. This has been presented to the inhabitants by Kai 
Bahadur Bansilal Kustoorchand, the great banker of Bikanir. The water in all these, tanks 
owing to the dry climate of Bikanir generally disappears a few months after the .cessation of 


the rains. 


PRINCIPAL FAIRS. 


■ Kolath.~hi October a fair tabes place here, at which some 60,000 people nsually 
assemble. Horses and camels are brought for sale: this is the principal lair in the State, 
At the suggestion of the Civil Surgeon it was not hold last October (1806), a.s there was ,a 
large number of people collected there on famine relief-works and danger was anticipated. 

KodamcUsar.—lu September about 10,000 people assemble ; no trade. Udrarasar, nea? 
the city, in August: a Jain fair i.s held; no trade. 

Devi Kund.—The cremation tank of Bikanir .since the time of Jait Singh, grandson 
of Bika; about five miles east of the city: on each side of this tank are arranged the 
cenotaphs of 14 chiefs, from Kalian Singh to Hangar Singh : it is in honour of the Sati of 
an Codeypore princess (1825) that a fair is Iield here in October. 

Bikanir.~-¥iim are bold at Sahsolai, Jaisolai and Harsolai tanks at different seasons; no 
trade. Fairs also take place at the temples of Lakshmi Narainji, Dhuni Nath, Narsingh and 
Ram Dev in or near the city. The Gangor ancl Tij festivals are held in the city with great 
pomp at their respective seasons. 

Besides the fairs, the following festivals are observed in the State:— 

]. Nauratras, held in honour of the Hindu Goddess Devijijin Fort and at Nagniji temple, 
in March and September. 

2. 6ur Funnum, at Devi Kund in July. 

3. Gangor, in the Fort and city, March and August. 

4. Akka Jij, in the Fort in April: held in commemoration of the Fort. 

5. Dussehra, held in Pfert in September in commemoration of the victory of Ram;_Chan>' 
dar over Rawan. 

6. Diiuali, in Fort and city in October. 

7. Holi, in Port and city in March, 


SANITATION. 


The following is a short history of efforts made in the direction of sanitationPrevious 
to 1879 there were no sanitary arrangements of any kind ; people living both inside and out¬ 
side the city used to relieve nature wherever they liked, and threw rubbish or filth wherever 
they wished. 


In 1879 a Sanitary Department was established. Fifteen sweepers, 24 chapprasis and 
one Jemadar were entertained. This staff was paid from subscriptions realised from pari.sh- 
holders, and not by the Raj. The " Bliirat ” sweepers remained under the control of the 
Kotwal, and not under the supervision of the Sanitary Department. I may mention here that 
Bhirat ” sweepers are those who sweep pr clean certain streets and the private latrines in 
streets; they are paid for their work, either in money or food, by the householders according 
to, the means of the latter—a private aiTangement~and receive from them jjresents of money, 
clothes, sweetmeats, &c., at births, deaths and weddings. These “ Bhirats ” are family con¬ 
cerns and are handed down from father to son ; no outside sweeper is p^erraitted to work in the 
Bhirat ” without the i)ayment of a sum, .sometimes a heavy one, of money for the right to 
do 80 . 

In 188.8 the supervision of sanitation was withdrawn from the Kotwal and placed under a 
llo.spital Assistant, who received I?s.l5 as an allowance; the number of sweepers was raised to, 
60, and four buffaloes were entertained for the removal of filth : the staff were paid by the Raj. 

In 1885 the number of sweepers was raised to 150, buffaloes to 13, and one Girdawar, one 
Murishi, and one Gnmashta were also entertained at Rs.1.5 each per mensem. It would appear 
that a retrograde step was taken in 188f5 for the supervision of sanitation, which w'as taken 
out of the Hosj)ital Assistant’s hands, and a Mr. Lezwa was appointed Sanitary Officer on 
Es.60 a month. 

In June 1889 there were 14 chapprasis, 89 sweepers on Es.8 per month, two bhistis on 
Rs.lO each, 10 carts, 32 buffaloes and eight Chowdri sweepers on Es.4 each. The exj>endi- 
tiire was at the rate of Es.15,303 per annum. 

On the 16th July 1889 a Municij)a] Committee was formed. Mr. Lezwa and the sanitary 
arrangements were placed under the orders of the Committee by the Regency Council. The 
number of sweepers was raised from 89 to 135 ; carts from 10 to SO (iron) and of buffaloes 
from 32 to 50, and 30 new wooden carts for the removal of rubbish were obtained from the 
Public Works Department. The number of Chowdri sweepers was reduced to five and of 
chapprasis raised to 18. The expenditure of the safai (cleansing) was de,frayed in part from 
income obtained from the duty on ghi ; the balance was paid by the Eaj. Fourteen kutoka 
latrines were built inside and outside the city. 

In 1890 the Senior Hospital Assistant of the Bikanir Hospital was appointed by the 
Regency Council, a member of the Municipal Committee, to inspect and give advice on sani¬ 
tary matters. 

In 1807 there were the following staff:—Mr. Lezwa, Sanitary Officer, on Es.7.5 a month ; 
one Serishtadar on Ks.20 ; two Girdawars (for inside and outside city) on Es.19 and Rs.18, 
respectively ; 22 chapprasis, four duffadars, 225 sweepers, and 36 female sweepers, the former 
on Rs.4 each, the latter on Es.3 each per mensem; 40 iron barrel carts, 66 buffaloes—40 for the 
carts. 26 for removal of rubbish in bags. There were, as has been stated, Icutcha latrines before. 
In 1892 iron latrines and urinals had been, obtained on the advice of the then Civil Surgeon; 
none of the.se, however, had been erected within the city, except one urinal near the Municipal 
Committee’s Office, and three urinals in the Eizamat. At present very many of the iron 
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in a shed. A few have, been erected in the suburbs near tho 
Cavalry and Camel (Imperial Service Troops) lines, 

The private latrines inside and outside the city are swept by “ Bhirat ” sweepers, and the 
supervision is under,stood to rest with the Committee. These “Pdiirat” sweepers are supposed 
to sweep the small streets and lanes also under the supervision of the Committee : the public 
roads and larger streets are swept by the “ Safai ” sweepers. In winter the sweepers’ hours of 
work are from 5 to 9 in the morning and from 3 to 5 in the evening; and in summer from 
4 A.M. to 8 A.JI., and again from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

In order to stop water flowing from houses situated in the public roads or large streets 
into roadways. “ kundies ” were Imilt under the overflow-pipes, or under the eaves by the 
advice of the late Civil Surgeon; the daily accumulation is removed in the iron barrel carts. 

There are two sites selected by the Municipal Committee, each about a mile from the 
city, to which, all the rubbish and filth is conveyed in carts and there thrown down in mass. 
Formerly all this rubbi,s}i, &c., was burnt; but now this is not done, and it is not utilised j to 
cjuote tlie Municipal Committee’s remarks : “ As there is, no cultivation it is not used as a 

manure: the brick-makers take away what can be used for their purpose and leave the rest 
there! ” 

I again quote from the “ remarks ” of the Municipal Committee: “ Large number of dogs 
used to run in and outside the city and were offensive to the people: in 1894 dog-houses were 
built in which they are confined ; their food arrangement is made by subscription.” There 
is a large staff, quite sufficient for the needs of the fflaoe; but, as a matter of fact, the work 
has not been done: to a casual observer, thanks to tho dry absorbent soil, the city appears 
cdean; but, in reality, it is extremely dirty. The public latrines are outside the city — simple 
hnclosnres, far too large and impossible to properly clean : moreover, for most peojfle too (ar to 
go to. There are no latrines (except private ones) in the city; the people relieve themselve-s in 
the streets: the wells are beautifully constructed, but their surroundings and their platforms 
are fdthy: filth and rubbish is not carefully or altogether removed, and what is removed is 
not properly disposed of. Supervision has been in name only : there has been no one on the 
Committee who knew anything about sanitation. The expense has been great, quite sufficient 
to ensure cleanline.ss—^the results not mtrch to boast of I do not know whether any'efforts 
have been made by my predecessors to obtain sanitary powers. I imagine not. Naturally and 
rightly the Civil Surgeon should be Sanitary Officer: hitherto it would appear that.hi:! position 
was, that of Sanitary Adviser only, and it re.sted with the Council to listen to his advice or not. 
After much correspondence the Council have listened to representations made by the present 
writer, and the following orders have been passed by them :— 

1. The Civil Surgeon to be ex officio Health Officer. 2. To be Joint-Chairman of tlie 
Municipal Committee. 3. All sanitary questions and measures to be entirely under his con¬ 
trol. 4, Any advice given' by him in regard to sanitation to be considered by the Committee 
as an order and tO be acted on at once. It is hoped that sanitation will now niake steady pro¬ 
gress in Bikanir, ' 
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LlGHTINCr. 

The lighting of the city appeata to have been first systematically taken in hand on the 
formation of tlie Municipal Committee in 1889 : one hundred lanterns with lamps for burning 
kerosiue oil were ordered through the Agency for the city. Owing to constant breakages by 
the employes of the Committee the lighting was given out to contract; the first contract waS 
for Ks.2,384. There are now 275 lanterns inside and outside the city, and the expenses in 
connection with lighting amount to Bs. 5,830 per annum. The palace is in part lighted by 
the electric light. 

MARKETS AND FOOD. 

There are-no public markets in the sense of building-s, but certain places are frequented 
by dealers. Vegetables are very scarce in Bikanir: onions, a few country carrots and, in the 
season, water-melons, appear to be the only kinds grown in the neighbourhood, and sold by 
the cultivator.s or their wives at the kot gate and in one or two of the more open spaces 
tnentioiied as existing here and there in the city. English vegetables—cabbages, cauliflowers, 
potatoes, peas, &c., are grown in the Raj gardens at Crajnir and Kolath; but these do not find 
their way into tliflf city for public sale. 1 have already mentioned under heading 1' Greneral 
Description of the State” that the chief food of the masses is bajra and moth, and that in 
times of scarcity the poorer people are obliged to subsist on pods of certain bushes and grass 
seeds: there are of course many Banias’ shops in which grain is sold; as the harvests are nevc?r 
certain, these Banias frecjnently store a sufficient quantity to last for years; the same- thing 
is done regularly by the cultivators themselves in tlie villages : in times of scarcity thi.s 
stored grain is made use of, and sometimes witli disastrous results! Now that the railway has 
been opened as far as Bikanir—still more when the line has been carried on to Bhatinda or 
Sirsa as is intended—the necessity for storing grain in pits, &c!., in anticipation of bad years, 
will no longer exist, as fresh supplies will be readily and quickly obtained from more favoured 
grain-bearing districts and tlie Bikaniri will in the near future be able to obtain better and 
cheaper food. 

DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD. 

There are three Christian graveyards—all outside the city walls* Of these one only is 
in use. 

Of Muhammadan hnrial-grounds, there are ten within the city. Of these only one is in 
use; and seventeen outside the city, of which only seven are in use. The bodies of Hindus 
are cremated both witliin and without the city; there are three small cremation-grounds 
within the city walls, all of which are in use. Outside the citj' walls are 21 large and 74 
srnall cremation-grounds; of these, however, three large and 37 small are not in use. Outside 
the city walls there is, too, a small and not now used Parsee burial-ground. Both cremation 
and burial are .well done. In Bik,anir, as in all other large towns in Raipontana, the encroach" 
ments of religious persons and beggars have constantly to be guarded against, A piece of 
grouiMis “squatted” upon by some one of these; a hut is built and a sufojwsed right establLshed 



attempted to be maintained ; tlie worst of it is that such right is usually allowed by the 
authorities, and the only method of getting rid of the encroacher appears to be by presenting 
him with another piece of land elsewhere. In this way on either side and close to the com¬ 
pound wall of the Agency Surgeon have sprung up buildings belonging to religious mendicants; 
this encroachment, which cOuld have been put a stop to if taken at once, has proved not only a 
great nuisance but, from a sanitary point of view, a danger. 

FOOD-GRAINS. 

The followdng table shows the average price of food-grains sold in Bikanir from 1887 to 
1896, both years inclusive:— 

Sho'mi in Seers and Chittacks per Rupee. 
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Year. 

■Wheat. 

Moth. 

Bajra or 
Millet. 

Comparative 

Rates. 

Death Rate. 

Sickness. 

Rainfall. 


Sr. 

ch. 

Sr. 

ch. 

Sr. 

ch. 





1887 ... 

10 

9 

18 

5 

15 

6i- 

Average 

• >«r 



1888 ... 

... 

««. 

18 

0 

12 

12 

Dear 

Low ... 

Healthy. 


1880 ... 

13 

0 

20 

6 

13 

161 

Very cheap ... 

Low ... 

Healthy ... 

Above average. 

1890 ... 

11 

ISi 

20 

11 

16 

7f 

Cheap ... 

Low ... 

Healthy ... 

Small. 

1891 ... 

10 

H 

13 

14 

11 

154 

Dear ... 

High 

Unhealthy ... 

Small. 

1892 ... 

10 

5 

14 

31 

11 

61 

Dear ... 

Highest ... 

Great ... 

Heavy, 

1893 ... 

10 

12-i 

33 

11 

18 

24 

Wheat average, 
others very 
cheap. 

Low ... 

Healthy ... 

A verage. 

1894 ... 

12 

14i 

32 

1 

16 

34 

Cheap moth, very 
cheap. 

High ... 

Fairly healthy 

Average. 

1895 ... 

12 

3 

11 

6 

13 

31 

Dear ... 

High ... 

Fairly healthy 

Little below ave¬ 
rage. 

1896 ... 

10 

OJ 

10 

8| 

9 

04 

Very dear ... 

Very high 

Unhealthy ... 

Small. 

Total ... 

102 

5 

193 

1| 

138 

81 





Average 

11 

6 

19 

5 

13 

131 



. 



SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 

Formerly the butchers used to slaughter sheep and goats in their own houses. At the 
suggestion of Miinshi Sohan- Lai, Member of Council, a slaughter-house was built outside 
the city, and animals are now killed there : the Senior Hospital Assistant at the Rhugw'atidass 

























Hospital receives an allowance of Es.lO per mensem from the Municipality to attend and 
supervise the arrangements, and to see that no unhealthy animals are slairghtered for meat. 

RECREATION. 

p'or the people in general there appear to be no recreation; they congregate and enjoy 
themselves apparently at the various fairs and festivals held on or near the city, but at other 
times there appears to be for them nowhere to go, nothing to see or do ; there are no gardens, 
no public institutes; for the richer classes—the Seths and Maliajuns—the only recreation 
appears to be a drive into the desert and back again. At the Nobles’ School the boys play 
football and cricket according to the season, and those who are in a position to afford it, play 
polo. For a certain section—a very small minority—there area skating rink, golf links, 
lawn-tennis grounds, &c., but, as has been said for the general public, there is no recreation. 

The holding of fairs and festivals is occasionally a source of anxiety, especially when 
cholera is reported as existing in the districts or in famine times, and it is sometimes found 
necessary to prohibit them altogether; but this is only done when absolutely necessary, as 
such prrohibition means a pecuniary los.s to many peoprle. 

EDUCATION, 

Formerly there were two schools (Madrasas) at the captital, one for instruction in Persian 
or Urdu, the other for Hindi Kamdari : the education on both these was carried out after the 
native fashion, and no register or records of these schools now exist. 

There are now in the city one Darbar Anglo-Vernacular High School, and two girls’ 
Hindi (Nagri) schools. 

The High School was opened on 8th June 1886, and had, on .8hst March 1897, 526 scholars, 
of whom 30 were studying for the Middle and Higher examinations, and the remainder for the 
Primary and Vernacular. Instruction is giveii free, and scholarships and prizes are awai-ded to 
the successful students. The school has this year (1897) been aSiliated to the Allahabad 
University, and Sanskrit and Hindi are now taught as well as Urdu: formerly the subjects taught 
were adapted to the curriculum of the Punjab University, and the education was chiefly in 
Persian or Urdu. An addition to the teaching staff of two English teachers and two Hindi 
Pundits has been this year sanctioned. As regards the caste of the boys attending arid their 
number, the following is a listRajputs 54, Brahmins 170, Maliajuns 145, other Hindus 89; 
Muhammadans 66, Parsees 2total 526. It will bo observed that almost all classes are re'pire- 
sented. The Maliajuns and Brahmins preponderate, and their chief study is the “Hindi 
Banika” or Bankers’ Accounts j they have little taste for acquiring English. As regards 
numbers in the various departments or classes, the following is a li.stIn Anglo-Vernacular 
Department 221, Hindi (Accounts) classes 284, Urdu Office routihe classes 21. 

Some of the boys play cricket and football, and have represented their school at the annual 
riports at Ajmere. ■ There is unfortunately no ground for sports attached to the school and the 
buys have to go some di.stance outside the city: neither is there a gymnasium, but sanction 
has been obtained for its construction. , 
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The budgets sanctioned and the actual expenditure for two years—1895-90, 1896-97—are 
given below j— 


Budget sanctioned 
Actual expenditure 


18D5-96. 

Ks. 

6,SIB 
4,028 



In the two girls’ schools there are 70 scholars: the course of study in both of them is 
generally the same as that prescribed for the Lower Primary examination in Hindi and 
needle-work : the people of the State are not so eager to get their girls eduoated'as their boys. 
Each of the schools is in charge of a native Panditani. As regards the caste of these girls, 
they are all Hindus. Thanks to the liberality of many of the Mahajuns. A fine new school 
(to be called the Lady Elgin School) for girls is in course of-being built, and no doubt the 
attendance will increase on its completion, and in process of time, perhaps, the standard of 
education will also be raised. 

The Walter Nobles’ School established iu April 1893 for the education of Jagirdars whose 
means were insufficient to permit of their proceeding for their education to the Mayo College, 
Ajmere. At first under the charge of the senior teacher of the High School and commencing 
with four boys, it now has its own teachers and its own very fine school buildings and boarding¬ 
houses for the boys now numbering 18. The new buildings were opened in September 1895; 
tliere is accommodation in the boarding-house for 24 boys. At first a- day-school, it is now a 
boarding-school. There are five classes working up to the Middle Class standard, and the 
studies pursued in each are in accordance with the Mayo College curriculum, so that should a 
boy proceed there he would find his place at once. The boys have an excellent playground 
and gymnastic apparatus has been put up, and their physical as well as mental training is well 
looked after. The Civil Surgeon is Medical Officer of the .school. 


District Schools. 


Previous to 1884 there was no established educational system in the districts; there were 
teachers called Gurans or Marjas, who taught the Multiplication Table and Bankers’ Accounts 
(Banika). 

In the year 1884-85 schools began to be established, and the Punjab University .system 
was adopted and continued in force till the end of 1896. The subjects now taught, however, 
are adapted to the Allahabad University curriculum : under this system Sanskrit and Hindi 
are included as w'ell as Urdu (vide ante). There are twelve district schools. 


MEDICAL AID. 


There are, as in every other native city, many kinds and classes of native practitioners ; 
the following are the chief:— 

(1) Baids, Hindu physicians. The profession of Baid descends from father to son ; they, 
as a rule, go in for no regular course of study, and are mostly an ignorant lot, knowing little 
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more than a few Sanskrit verses which they recite as guides to the selection of particular 
remedies for the disease they believe they are dealing with and to which these texts refer; 
these Baids are the most numerous of the native practitioners in Bikaiiir. 

(2) Hakims, Muhammadan physicians, practising the Yunani system (Arabian or 
humoral sy-vstem): there are few of tins class in Bikanir. 

(")) Jarrahs or barber surgeons ; drawers of teetli, leters of blood, setters of bone, &c., a 
very poor and ignorant lot. 

(4) Jains and other -priests. 

(5) Sathyas or Couchers, i^raotising reclinntion of lens in cases of cataract; these only 
occasionally come to Bikanir itself as the people are beginning to understand tlie disastrous 
results of such practice. 

(6) Bairagis (Hindu) and fakirs (Mussalman) devotees, who undertake to drive out 

disease by the use of charms, &c. ■ 

(7) Pansaries or druggists, who also take as much practice as they can get. 

The people' of Bikanir are chiefly •Hindus, and as such place great reliance on their own 
practitioner.s, the Baids; but they are beginning to understand and appreciate the good results 
which ensue from European treatment and do not now always wait until a case is liopeless 
before summoning European aid. Of course, many of them fight shy of certain forms of drugs, 
e,g., tinctures, and are particular as to the compounder who makes np their medicines—a ques¬ 
tion of religious scruples : every care is taken to meet them half-way. Again, there is the 
difficulty about diet and stimulants so essentially necessary in many cases to, effect a cure. 
Muhammadans, of course, give little trouble so lar as medicines and diet are concerned. 
Another difficulty is to induce patients to persevere long in any course of treatment; tlie majority 
appear to be under the delusion that a course of treatment lasting a week or ten days should 
suffice to cure an ailment which may have existed for years. 

Except amongst the higher classes of the Eajputs—and these form but a very 
small jnoportion of the inhabitants—-there is little of the real zenana or pardah-nasUn 
seclusion; on tiie zenanas of these Eajputs the Baids at present hold almost undisputed 
sway ; with thfi women of the other inhabitants—Mahajims, Banias, &c., amongst 
whom are the richest and most influential men in Bikanir—it is different; tliey are 
not 'pardah-nashin, and though ordinarily tre§ted by Baids, have, as a rule, no hesitation 
in serious cases in calling in the Civil Surgeon. These Mahajuns, possessing banking 
houses and businesses in various towns througliout India and constantly travelling, are 
an enlightened set as compared with the inhabitants of the other towns atid cities in the 
ISative States of Eajijutana, and the work of the Civil Surgeon is, in consequence, rendered 
easier and smoother; they are conservatives, but not so much so as the generality of natives in 
Native States, and are frequently most generous in their assistance : that they, or some of them 
at all eventa, understand and appreciate the benefits to be derived fi-om European medical aid 
is shown in the construction of the new' Hospital at Bikanir and the commencement of another 



at Cliuru, botli of v,'hich have or are to be constructed and fully equipped from funds left for 
that object by the late Seth Bhugwaadass of Cliuru. 

■ 'Jlhe plan and design of the present “ Bhugwandass Hospital, ” so called' after the donor Seth 
Bhugwandass of Churu, leave nothing to be desired : it stands in an open space opposite to the 
old hospital buildings (now the Nizamat and Tehsil) and is approached by two circular drives 
meeting under the portico of the main, building ; this main building constructed of blocks of 
stone is very large and handsome ; at the head of the steps leading up from the portico is a 
large open,hall, behind this hall is the dispensary; on either aide of the hall is a doorway ; that 
on the right leading directly into the consulting-room at each end of which is a, smaller room 
for private e'xaminatiou of patients, &e. ; the doorway on the left leads into a passage from 
which two rooms are entered, the one a surgery, the other a consulting-room for women ; lead¬ 
ing off from the dispensary itself is a large store-room for drugs. 

PreviouH to 1883 the political work in connection with, the State was effected through the 
agency of a Political Assistant to the Agent, G-overnor-General in Eajputana, stationed at 
Sujangarl) so'me 70 .miles to the south-east of Bikanir city, and at this time there was no Civil 
Surgeon. An European Doctor, but not in the Covenanted Service, had years before jiractised 
in Bikanir as Surgeon to the then ruling chief. After the appointment of a Political, Agent 
at Bikanir itself in the abovemontioned year, a Civil Surgeon was also appointed (June 1884) 
and a hospital constructed about 150 yards inside the kot gate of the city: this hospital was 
really a conversdon by additions and alterations on its structure of a building which already 
existed. 

Until 1896 this building was used as a hospital; in August of that year the new hospital 
was completed and patients admitted. 

Behind the main building and at a distance of some 20 yards is a block ,running parallel 
with it and containing wards for general .surgical cases : two eye wards, and an operation room. 
Again behind this and close to the city wall is a row of store-rooms. Placed at right 
angles to the main buildings and the surgical wards above referred to, are, 6he north and o'ne 
south, detached blocks containing wards, and to the east end of the northern one and detached 
from it is the cook-house. 

To the east of the cook-house and the store-x'ooms run tl,ie city wall: in this wall is a 
gateway and outside this, and therefore outside the city are the hospital latrines. 

The dead-house or mortuary is situated some 200 yards beyond the latrines outside 
the city. 

To the north of the main building of the hospital and at a distance of some 30 yards is 
a large stone wall enclosure, containing the female wards, cook-house, latrines, &c.; facing the 
front of this enclosure and at some 40 yards distance, a pticca and deep water-course inter¬ 
vening, are the houses for the accommodation of the hospital assistants and other members 
of the hospital staff. The hospital buildings were designed and built by .Mr. Gabbett; State 
Engineer. Attached to the hospital are two male and one female hospital assistants and the 
usual staff of compounders, dressers, cooks, bhistis, rnehters, ,&c. There is a very full supply of 
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surgical instruments and appliances, and a very large quantity of drugs; these are obtained 
from England, and for the future it is intended that all the district dispensaries will be sup¬ 
plied from the Bhugwandass Hospital stores, instead of as hitherto on separate indents. 

The hospital buildings cost a sum of Es.88,000. 

A plan is annexed. 

In the palace buildings there is a small dispensary in charge of an Hospital Assistant, 
but there is no accommodation here for in-patients. 

Agency Hospital, in charge of an Hospital Assistant, and situated close to the Agency 
and Civdl Surgeon's house, for the use of the Agency people, Erinpnra Irregular Force 
detachment, and others living outside the city and in the neighbourhood. 

About two miles outside the city and situated near the lines of the Imperial Service 
'froops is a Military Hospital in charge of an Hospital Assistant. 

All the above institirtions are under the supervision of the Civil Surgeon. It will be .seen 
tliat Bikanir is very well supplied with medical aid. 

Annexed is a table showing attendance at the various hospitals• 


Table showing attendance at the Bikanir Hospitals. 


Hospital 

or Dispensary, 

Number 
of years. 

In and out 
patients (new 
cases). 

Eb MARKS, 

Main Dispensary, 
Hospital 

Central Jail 

I'alace Dispensary 
Agency Hospital . 

now the Bhugwandass 

• • • • • ••* 

9 

0 

■ 3^ 

.'5 

140,937 

11,572 
6,718 
30,.378 

From May 1894 to December 
1897, but closed from 7th 
September 1895 to 3rcl July 
1896. 

« 

Total ... 

20 ^ 

188,605 


The Camel Corps Hospital is only intended for the sick of tlieir regiment. The sick of 
the detachment of the Eritrpura Irregular Force stationed at Bikanir are treated at the 
Agency Hospital. 


The position of the medical practitioner to'his patient in the matter of attendance and 
fees is well described by Dr. Hendley in his Medieo-TopographicaJ xiccount of Jeypore (page 
12), from which extracts are here quoted : “Throughout tlie East there has been for ages a 
well established idea that physicians should be paid by the State: and the man who takes fees 
from neither the rich nor the poor, has been highly praised and flattered ...... a great 

evil, as it prevents the growth of a local medical profession which cannot exist unless well 
paid. It is this which compels graduates of our Indian Universities to keep open shops and to 
resort to payment for drugs, and so to over-drugging, instead of seeking direct remuneration 
for their professional advice.whereas the sickness of his cattle is met by willing 
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payment for drags and for the Veterinary Surgeon’s services, becaiuse beasts are property, andt' 
must be saved to prevent loss . , . the Veterinary Surgeon has much more chance than the 
medical man. Big fees are sometimes given, at times perhaps for ostentatious reasons, but 
really only serve to mislead and betray the medical student, as, on the whole, the assistant 
surgeons and hospital assistants make very poor additions to their incomes from that source, 
while dispensaries and hospitals are crowded by many who wear gold ornaments, yet think 
it no shame to rob the doctor and the public.” This is a very true picture of the Native 
States of Rajputana, but it is to the credit of the inhabitants of Bikanir that it is less 
applicable to them than to the dwellers in any other city, perhaps, in Rajputana : the hospital 
assistants are called out and their fee is generally ready for them; the richer people do not, as 
a rule, attend the hospital. 

LIST OF GOVERNMENT MEDICAL OFFICERS ATTACHED TO BIKANIR 

POLITICAL AGENCY. 


Names of Ofiocebs. 


Surgeon C. Adams 

Sur geon P. D. Pank., 

Sahib Ditta, Assistant Surgeon 

Surgeon W. W. Webb, M.B. .. 

Sahib Ditta, Assistant Surgeon 

Surgeon G. .T. H. Bell .. 

Surgeon P. 1). fi*ank 

Brigfuie-SuT'geoii Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. Pfrench Mullen, 
MD. 

Surgeon-Major H. N. V. Har- 
ington. 

Brigade-Surgeon Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. Ffrench Mulle,ii, 
M.D. 

Burgeon-Major W. H. Neilaon, 
M.B. 

Surgeon-Captain W, H. B. Rob¬ 
inson. 

Surgeon-Major W. H. Neilson, 
M.B. 


From 

To 

Rbmahks. 

.May 1885’ ‘ 

• * 

Not ascertainable. 

19th February 1888 

Officiating. 

20th .February 1888 

3l8t July 1889 

Do. 

1st August 1889 .. 

17th November 1889 

Do. 

18th November 1889 
lat June 1890 

31 at May 1890 

22nd January 1891. 

Do. 

28rd January 1891.. 

27th October 1893 .. 

Ofiiciiiting to 24th August 
1892, sub pro tern, thereafter 
and confirmed. 

28th October 1893 .. 

28 th March 1895 ., 

Officiating. 

29th March 1895 .. 

11th August 1896 . . 

When retired. 

4th September 1896 

8 th Marcli 1897 

OfficiatingEesidencySui'geon, 
Oodeypore, from 11 th March 
to 11th December 1897. 

leth April 1897 . . 

15th December 1897 

16th October 1897 .. 

Present time, 

Officiating. 


VACCINATION. 


Previous to 1881, there appears to have been no vaccinator, and therefore presumably no 
vaccination in Bikanir, In 1880, Dr. Sutherland, then Superintendent-General of Dispen- 
.saries and Vaccination in Rajputana, had suggested to the Darbar the advisability of intro-r 
duciug vaccination into the State. It would appear that the advice was taken and a roan 
named Nizam-ud-din was sent to Ulwar to be instructed; he returned to Bikanir early in 
1881, and started work in the city, and up to the year 1885 was the only vaccinator in the 
State; of his work there are no records. 


Up to 1884 there was no Civil Surgeon in Bikanir. 

In the year 1885, Surgeon P. D. Pank, then Civil Surgeon, entertained one Native Super¬ 
intendent of Vaccination and five vaccinators. With Nizam-ud-din the number of vaccinators 
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^I'as six : in December of that year, so far as can be ascertained, three of these vaccinators were 
at work in Ihkanir city itself, and one at each of the towns and districts of Reni,. Suratgarh 
and Snjangarh. 

Much ditSeulty was experienced at first in inducing the people to accept vaccination, 
Especially in Sujangarh, and even now there are still some villages, such as Poolasar in Sardar- 
shahr tehsil, the inhabitants of which will not allow their children to be vaccinated. 

In 1886 the staff of vaccinators was increased and fairly distributed over the whole State. 

At the present time tliere are, besides the Native Superintendent, sixteen vaccinators and 
two ap])rentice vaccinators; the latter were entertained by the present writer to avoid the 
difficulty frequently experienced in obtaining trained vaccinators in times of urgency, ^.g., 
sudden outbreaks of small-pox. 

The season commences on the 1st October and closes on 31st March: as a general rule, 
one vaccinator is on duty during the hot weather in Bikanir to keep up the supply of lymph: 
occasions occur when it is found necessary to retain the services of more; for instance, owing 
to the prevalence of small-pox this year, four men have been working in the city, another at 
Gajriir at the famine relief-works, and still another at tlie camps on'the Ghaggar Canals. 

The benefits of vaccination are beginning to be understood by the people in general, and 
less trouble is experienced now than formerly; but vaccination does not progress so rapidly as 
it does in many other States, and the reasons for this must be sought in the fact that the 
population is a scanty and an extremely scattered one, living out of the world with no 
opportunity, of mixing with others and imbibing fresh ideas; moreover, as people who are 
constantly on the move to a\’oid starvation: to’'this latter fact, viz., their migratory habits 
engendered by scarcity of food, must be attributed the extreme variations in the numbers 
vaccinated in successive years (very noticeable in the tables to follow): villages populated any 
one year may, in consequence of a bad or series of bad harvests, be absolutely deserted the 
next. 

Again, many amongst the higher and more enlightened classes have still an insuperable 
objection to vaccination: as an instance, in March 1896, the Naib-Tehsildar of Bikanir lost his 
two daughters and one son from small-pox and his nephew, a boy of seven, suffered severely 
from the disease; all unvaccinated of course. As my predecessor Dr. Ffrench Mullen remarked 
in a letter to the Regency Council on this subject: “How can we expect the ignorant and 
superstitious to willingly accept the benefits of vaccination when they see the Darbar officials 
themselves refuse to allow their children to be protected.” 

As regards re-vaccination. At present 1 think the less said about the subject the better. 

1 fear there is little or none—afar more difficult matter than primary vaccination, as the 
people cannot be made to understand the necessity for it. 

During the cold season both the Civil Surgeon and Native Superintendent proceed into 
the districts to inspect the vaccination work ; but the length of tour and, in consequence, the 
numbers seen depend altogether on the kind of harvest the people have had: a bad season 
means a geueral migration as X have already pointed out, and no food for either the follower.'* 


in the Inspecting Officer’s camp nor fofhJer for his cattle. So, certain districts only can be 
visited in bad years. 

In the city of Bikanir the vaccination inspection days are Monday and Thursday of each 
week, when all the cases are brought before the Civil Surgeon for inspection. 

The following are tabular statements of vaccination seen and done on the State during 
the eleven years, 1886—1897 :— 


Statement {No. 1) showing Vaccination work inspected by the Superintendent (Civil Surgeon) 
from 1886 up to the end of season 1897 (Slsf March). 


Year. 

No. of 
villages 
inspected. 

SuCCESSITO, CA.SE8. 

Unsuccess¬ 
ful cases 
seen. 

Total seen. 

Eemaebts. 

3 

(lood 

luarlcs. 

2 

Good 

nisirks. 

1 

Good 

mark. 

Total. 

1886 

2 

310 

17 

4 

337 

4 

341 



1887 

12 

281 

64 

26 

.371 

• • 

371 


From ,T'anuary to De- 

1888 

30 

1,162 

166 

89 

1,417 

37 

1,454 


cernber. 

1889 

63 

1,671 

259 

113 

2,043 

23 

2,066 


January, February 










and March only. 

1889-90 

8 

271 

60 

26 

357 

8 

365 

I 


1890-01 

79 

1,554 

324 

152 

2,030 

68 

2,098 



1891-92 

1 

261 

47 

13 

321 

16 

337 



1892-93 

107 

1,096 

449 

188 

1,733 

40 

1,773 


^ From A pru J,at to 

1893-94 

130 

2,602 

555 

232 

3,389 

34 

3,423 


March 31st. 

1894-90 

181 

3,496 

778 

315 

4,689 

42' 

4,631' 



1895-flG 

109 

1,423 

267 

86 

1,766 

20 

1,786 



1896-97 

82 

2,408 

187 

60 

2,721 

10 

2,731 

. 


Total 

804 

16,601 

3,163 

1,310 

21,074 

302 

21,376 




Statement (No. 2) showing Vaccination work inspected by the Native Superintendent from 
IBBQ to the end of season (?>lst March). ^ 



No. of 
villages 
inspected. 


SUCCIOSSFUI- Oas'ES. 

Un.successr 
ful cases 
seen. 



Year. 

3 

Good 

marks. 

2 

Good 

marks. 

1 

Good 

mark. 

Total. 

Total seen. 

Kemark.s. 

1886 

103 

3,934 

392 

182 

4,508 

125 

4,633 


1887 

156 

4,898 

704 

445 

6,547 

170 

5,717 

f-From .January to lie- 

1888 

122 

3,659 

36 l > 

189 

4,213 

186 

4,399 

3,366 

J cember. 

1889 

128 

2,512 

458 

284 

3,204 

112 

January, Felwuary 
and March only. 

1889-90 

189 

3,701 

862 

349 

4,912 

193 

B,105 


1899-91 

286 

4,813 

1,032 

521 

6,366 

146 

6,512 

5,100 

1 

1801-92 

287 

4,066 

711 

249 

6,026 

3,870 

74 


1892-93 

184 

2.869 

725 

276 

CO 

3,930 

[From April 1st to 
( March 31st. 

1803-94 

279 

4,280 

918 

256 

6,464 

64 

■ 6,508 

1894-95 

261 

4,312 

656 

233 

5,200 

33 

6,233 

1 

1895-96 

281 

6,687 

1,018 

300 

7,006 

40 

7,045 

1 

1896-97 

273 

5,542 

039 

209 

6,390 

60 

6,4-40 

i 

• Total 

2,.549 

49,773 

8,470 

3,493 

61,745 

1,243 

62,988 
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Stoienent (No. 3) ehoxving total number 
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Vaccinated from 1886 to the end of March 1897, 



Years. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1886 

... 

... 

... 

6,743 

4,565 

10,308 

1887 

... 


... 

7,056 

6,473 

12,529 

1888 

... 

• »« 

... 

7,868 

6,179 

14,037 

188?) 

... 


... 

7,146 

5,566 

12,712 

1889-90 

• •• 

... 

• K « 

10,601 

8,589 

19,090 

1890-91 

• •f 

t *« 


12,398 

10,661 

22,959 

1891-92 


' • • • 

... 

10,306 

9,065 

19,361 

1892-93 


• •« 

• 

9,184 

7,656 

16,840 

1893-94 

• •• 

• « 

... 

12,173 

10,140 

22,313 

1894-96 


... 

... 

15,602 

12,671 

28,273 

1896-96 



» • » 

15,736 

12,492 

28,228 

1896-97 

... 

»• 


14,717 

12,2.67 

26,974 

, 


Total 

... 

128,420 

105,204 

233,624 


It will be seen that during the eleven years under consideration 21,376 cases have been 
inspected by the Civil Surgeon, and of these 302 were at the time of inspection nnsnccessful 
cases or a percentage of successful cases of 98'59. During the same period the Native 
Superintendent inspected 62,988 oases, of which 1,243 were unsuccessful or a percentage of 
98'03 successful eases. The third table has been given to show the amount of work which, 
■according to the returns sent in from the districts, has been done. Of this total of 233,624 
cases, rather more than a fourth has been inspected by the Native Superintendent and less than 
a tenth by the Civil Surgeon, I have already alluded to the difficulties in connection with 
going out into the districts in most years, and I have thought it fair only to analyse the work 
which has been actually inspected. 

1 he cost of vaccination for the above period has been as nearly as possible 14 pies per 
case for the eleven years. 
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The following table of small-pox mortalitj in the city for the last nine years ])rev.ious to 
which records are not available is given :•— 


§L 


8maU-pox Mortality, 1888—189G, Bikanir City. 


Mouths. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895, 

1896. 

/ears. 

Mean. 

Order 

raontii in 

fatality. 

January 


... 

■ 51 


... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

51 

5'67 

5 

February 

... 

... 

91 

... 

6 

... 

... 

... 

1 

97 

10'78 

1 

March ... 

2 

1 

51 

... 

19 

... 

... 

... 

5 

78 

8-67 

2 

April 

... 

10 

14 


24 

... 

... 


G 

54 

6'00 

“ 4 

May ... 

2 

32 

3 

... 

23 

... 

... 

... 

... 

60 

G-67 

3 

•luue 

1 

22 

5 


3 

1 


... 

3 

35 

3-89 

G 

•TuJy ... 

... 

9 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

,,, 

9 

I'OO 

8 

August ... 

... 

2 

1 

... 

... 

... 

• . * 

... 


3 

•33 

9 

September 

... 

2, 

1 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

•33 

10 

October... 

... 

2 

... 


... 

... 

... 

.4. 

f «• . 

2 

■22 

11 

November 

... 

... 

... 


... 

• •• 

... 

«.« 

... 

• «» 

... 

12 

December 

1 

13 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

14 

1'56 

7 

Totol 

6 

93 

217 


74 

1 



15 

40G 

... 

... 


The mortality only of Bikanir city has been given, and although the natives are in the 
habit of including fatal cases of measles and small-pox under the same, I imagine the above 
table gives a fairly accurate idea of the mortality from small-i^ox, as on the report of any case 
of this disease occurring, it is easy enough in the city to diagnose. It is different in the reports 
from the districts for several reasons, and the actual mortality is unknown; but as the vaccina¬ 
tion in the districts is increasing, there is every reason to presume that the mortality is 
diminishing in proportion. The needle is used in all cases and all unsuccessful cases as well 
as those showing only one mark on inspection are required to be again vaccinated. Animal 
vaccine has not been introduced ; the people have an insuperable objection to the vaccination 
of buffaloes, &c. 

EPIDEMICS. 

Should an outbreak of small-pox occur in the districts in the non-vaccinating season, 
a vaccinator with a supply of lymph is sent out from the city to vaccinate all children ' 
left unprotected; in the cold season there is of course a vaccinator in each district, who 
could immediately be moved to the infected locality At certain times of the year, and 
in certain districts, fever is very prevalent; medicines are sent out.to the Tehsildars and 
other officials for distribution to the villagers. On the report of an outbreak of cholera, 
medicines, with directions for their use, are sent out to the tehsil or thana and, when 
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possible, tbo services of a corapoimder or vaccinator are marl© use of to aid in their distribu¬ 
tion. Notices are posted up in the city and proclamations made, warning the people to 
avoid drinking impure water, eating unripe fruit or stale food, to send for or come for medi¬ 
cine immediately if suffering from diarrhcea, &c. Inspections are made and all bad vege¬ 
tables, unripe fruit, mouldy grain, &c., are condemned and seized; permanganate of potash is 
used for. the purification of the water in the wells over which guards are placed. When 
epidemics have actually begun, fairs and festivals are prohibited; th.e roads leading into the 
city are watched and camps pitched on or near them at a distance of some miles out where 
travellers from infected districts are detained and, if ill, treated, a compounder being detailed 
for this duty: arrangements, too, are made at the station for the- detention and isolation of 
sufferers. 

In tlie case of famine relief-works, common enough in Bikanir, an hospital assistant or 
compounder is sent to render medical aid. 

On the outbreak of the plague in the Bombay Presidency, huts were erected some distance 
from the railway station for the reception and treatment of any cases of that disease which 
might be discovered arriving by train or occur in the city: a few .suspicious cases (amongst 
travellers) have been, detained in these huts, and pissengers; arriving from known infected 
localities have been kept under observation and their clothes and belongings fumigated, &c.; 
Imt fortunately no case of the disease has hitherto been imported into Bikanir. 

BIETH-KATE. 

The following is the system for recording births and deaths(a) A daily statenrent for 
Bikanir City is furnished direct from the Kotwali to the Civil Surgeon. The information is 
obtained by the Kotwal from reports made to him by the sweepers and daiea ; (6) a monthly 
statement of births and deaths is prepared in the Civil Surgeon’s office for transmission to 
the Administrative Medical Officer in Rajpxttana. Nothing has as yet been done as regards 
registration of births and deaths in the district; this is a matter I purpose bringing before 
i lm Eesident and Regency Council. 

The table of “Birth Returns for the City of Bikanir ” gives the returns only from April 1891 
to December 1897 : previous to the former date birth returns were made out and submitted ; 
but they were so obviously inaccurate, that the subject led to a good deal of correspondence 
and a new system of notifying and registering births (and deaths) was introduced by the 
late Dr. Ffrench Mullen in March 1891, since which time the information obtained has been 
fairly reliable. 

In tbe table given, the births registCTed during the last nine raonths of 1891 have been 
shown, but these have not been included in the calculation of the totals, averages, conception 
,and birth columns. 

As in the tables given in the Medico-Topographical Accounts of .leypore (Brigade-Sur¬ 
geon Lieutenant-Colonel T. Hendley) and Ulwar, so in the Bikanir table it will be observed that 
the biitlis in the last half of the year far exceed those in the first hall; there is this difference 
in the Bikanir table, however, that the month of January is an exception and stands high in 
the birth-rate. : 


For purposes of comparison the following tables are given, showing the order of the 
month as regards conception and birth for Jeypore, Ulwarand Bikanir respectively :— 


Jeyport. * 


Uhl 

or. 

+ 


Bihanh 

4 

G 

Birth. 

i Order. 

Conception. 

U 

•p 

5 

Birtb.' 

j Order. i 

Conception. 

Order. 1 

Birth. 

O 

Conception. 

1 

September .. 


December .. 

1 

September .. 

1 

December ,, 

1 

I November.. 

1 

February. 

2 

October 

j 

2 

January 

2 

October • ,. 

2 

January .. 

2 

October 

2 

January. 

3 

August 

3 

November .. 

3 

August 

3 

November ,, 

3 

December ,. 

3 

March. 

4 

November ., 

4 

February ., 

4 

November ,. 

4 

February ., 

4 

August 

4 

November, 

5 

December .. 

5 

March 

6 

July 

5 

October 

5 

September., 

6 

December, 

G 

July 

C 

October 

a 

December .. 

6 

March .. 

G 

January .. 

0 

April. 

7 

January 

7 

April 

7 

June ,. 

7 

September .. 

7 

July 

7 

October. 

8 

March 

8 

June 

8 

May 

8 

.August ,. 

8 

February .. 

8 

May. 

9 

June 

9 

September .. 

9 

January 

9 

April ,. 

9 

March 

0 

Juno. 

JO 

.February 

10 

May 

10 

April 

10 

July 

10 

J une 

10 

Septeniber. 

11 

May ' ., 

tl 

August 

n 

February .. 

11 

May ,. 

11 

April 

11 

J uly. 


April 

12 

July 

12 

March 

2 

Juno 

12 

May* . .j 

12 

Augtiat. 


*C)aIcu)ation on 11 years. t On P years’ ob.servation., | On 6 years. 

The reasons for the greater fecundity during certain months of the year in dey^iore are 
given at length in the “Medico-Topographical Eeport on Jeypore ” by Brigade-Surgeon 
lueutenant-Colonel Hendley, and these reasons, taking certain differences in tlie climate of 
Bikanir into consideration, apply equally well here ; these differences are—a later and colder 
and perhaps more prolonged cold weather; an intensely hot weather, but with, at its com¬ 
mencement, cool nights; a very scanty rainfall (frequently in.sufficient for the only crops sown), 

thus prolonging the dry heat of the hot weather up to almost the commencement of the cold 
season, &c. 

^ The reasons shortly given are as follows(1) Exhaastion of men and women by the bent 
( unng the hot months and lowered vitality from fevers during the autumn ; (2) the livint^ in 
small rooms and together of husband and wife during the cold weather; this separation”and 
sleeping apart on roofs and open squares during the hot; (3) the taking of richer food and 
tonics during the cold weather; (4) girts more frequently sent to thedr husbands’homes during 
the winter; (5) fewer menstrual troubles and increased health of women during winter ; 
(C) certain ordinances of the Shastras ; (7) greater abundance of food in winter, weddings b(uni>' 
rare and ewnomy less needed; (8) several great festivals, especially in Eajputana in the^winter^ 
at which time the men all try to be at their own homes, returning for this’ purpose from distant 
Provinces where they are engaged in trade. 


















































Birth Rehmis far Bihanir City from 1891 to 1897. 


Months, 

1891. 

1893. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

Total. 

Average. 

Conception. 

Birth. 

a. 

b. 

a. 

5. 

a. 

b. 

a. 

i. 

a. 

6. 

a. 

b. 

a. 

5, 

a. 

6. 

a. 

b. 

a. 

b. 

CE. 

b. 

January.,. 

... 

... 

1 

209 

6 

148 

6 

183 

s 

211 

5 

163 

7 

163 

28. 

1,067 

6 

177-83 

1 

February 

. 1 

November, 

February 

... 

... 

8 

103 

7 

131 

8 

169 

8 

135 

8 

122 

9 

101 

48 

761 

8 

126-83 

2 

January... 

2 

October. 

March ... 

«»• 

... 

10 

95 

8 

126 

9 

148 

9 

135 

9 

118 

10 

89 

55 

711 

9 

118-50 

3 

March ... 

3 

December. 

April 

9 

43 

11 

80 

10 

89 

12 

116 

12 

122 

12 

103 

11 

74 

68 

584 

11 

97-33 

4 

November 

- 4 

August. 

May 

7 

103 

12 

66 

11 

8Q 

11 

124 

10 

130 

11 

105 

12 

74 

67 

579 

12 

96-60 

5 

December 

5 

September. 

June ... 

8 

95 

9 

98 

12 

80 

10 

125 

11 

123 

10 

117 

8 

126 

60 

669 

10 

111-50 

6 

April ... 

6 

January. 

July ... 

5 

116 

6 

127 

9 

121 

7 

173 

7 

176 

6 

149 

5 

168 

40 

914 

7 

152-33 

7 

October... 

7 

July. 

August... 

4 

131 

4 

170 

5 

161 

5 

198 

2 

212 

3 

174 

2 

4 

206 

21 

1,121 

4 

186-83 

8 

May 

8 

February. 

September 

2 

142 

7 

154 

4 

183 

O 

220 

4 

204 

t 

137 

1 

217 

■25 

1,115 

5 

185-83 

9 

June ... 

9 

March, 

October... 

1 

152 

3 

^188 

2 

263 

1 

234 

5 

191 

2 

174 

3 

181 

16 

1,231 

2 

205-16 

10 

September 

10 

•June, 

November 

3 

136 

2 

192 

1 

281 

4 

216 

1 

216 

1 

197 

6 

167 

15 

1,369 

1 

211-60 

11 

-July 

11 

Apiil, 

December 

e 

106 

5 

158 

3 

262 

3 

219 

6 

186 

4 

170 

4 

181 

2.5 

1,165 

3 

195TG 

12 

August... 

12 

May. 

Total... 

... 

1,033 

... 

1,640 

... 

1,915 

£•* 

2,125 


2,040 

... 

1,729 

... 

1,737 

« »• 

11,186 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 


a. Order of iHOiitlis. Note. —Coluwa for 1891 not included in calcnlation, as no retmiis for first b. Order of bii’ths. 

three months of year availahle. 








































































Previous to the year 1872 tViere was no Jail building proper. Persons convicted of 
offences were either confined in the Kotwali, or if of respectable position and rank were sent to 
Naita.sar, a building situated inside the Fort. 

In 1873 the “ Dharumptiraoriginally built by the Seths of Bikanir for ownerless cows 
and goats, was selected as the .site for a Central Jail, and two long sheds were built within to 
accommodate some 75 prisoners. 

The prisoners at that time were generally employed on extra-mural labour, such as road¬ 
making, or on the construction of State buildings inside the Fort or at G-ajnir. 

In 1886 a proposal was made that the management of the Jail should be conducted after 
the same system as that prevailing in British Jails, The services of Babu Ileera Singh, at 
that time English clerk in the Ajmere Jail, were applied for, and he Was appointed Native 
Suj)erintendent. 

On the 1,3th August 1886 a Committee composed of the Civil Surgeon (Dr. Pank), 
Munshi Amin Mahomed (Diwan of Bikanir) and the Native Superintendent assembled, and 
the following proposals were made and sub.sequently sanctioned 

1. The. construction of eight additional barracks to relieve overcrowding. 

2. TViree cook-houses to be built. 

,3. A store-room for prisoners’ kits. 

4. The high arched room on right side of main gate to be enlarged for the purpose of 
giving increased accommhdation for the manufacture of carpets, blankets, &c. 

5. The mill-house to be used as a weaving factory. 

6. The female w'ard to be used for civil prisoners. 

7. Six covered latrines to be built. 

8. A bathing-place to be constructed. 

9. The buildings now used by the prisoners to be divided into two wards by a mud 
wall: one ward to he used as an hospital and dispensary ; the other to be occupied by women 
prisoners. 

10. Clothing for prisoners to be supplied by the Darbar. 

11. Earthen vessels to be .supplied to those prisoners who do not possess brass ones, 

12. A register of convalescents to be kept. , 

13. The hope was expressed that the daily average number of sick now amounting to 
14’66 would be greatly reduced by the increase to the accommodation now proposed. 

14. All old and infirm prisoners to be employed on light labour. 

I have mentioned that hitherto the better classes of offenders had been confined in 
Naita.sar; but the bathing, dieting, clothing and general sanitary arrangements were so defec¬ 
tive there, that in November 1887 it was proposed that the prisoners, chiefly Kahtores and 
Bhatees, confined there, should be removed to the Central Jail. The proposal met with the 
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approval of, and was 
the construction of 
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sanctioned by, Colonel Law, at that time Political Agent in Bikanir, and 
two additional barracks to accommodate 42 prisoners was eventually 


commenced in 1889 and finished in March 1890: the prisoners were removed from Naitasar 
to their new quarters on the 21st of that month. 


In ,1889 rules and regulations for the management of the Jail, very similar to those in 
force in British Jails, were introduced by Surgeon W. W. \Vebb, then Civil Suigeou. these 


rules are still in force. 

The following additions to the Jail bdildings were commenced in 1887 

1. Show-room. 

2. Two store-rooms. 

3. Printing Shop and Press, 

4. Tailor’s Shop. 

5. A large room for Carpet Factory. 

6. Durrie Shed. 

7. Blanket Factory, 

8. Cloth Factory. 

9. Four additional latrines. 

10. Four additional barracks. 

11. Six solitary cells. 

Subsequently to the construction of the above, there was accommodation for 262. 
prisoners. 


In 1890, Colonel Trevor, Agent, Governor-General in .Rajputana, during his visit to 
Bikanir, recommended the construction of a new hospital and female w'ard ; these were com¬ 
pleted in 1891. 


In July 1891 the number of prisoners had greatly increased, and the effects of over¬ 
crowding were becoming apparent: 166 short-term prisoners were released and a recom¬ 
mendation. for six now barracks to accommodate 300 prisoners, a new cook-house and factory 
buildings was sent in and sanctioned: the new buildings were completed on 15th October 
1893. 

There was then, and is now, accommodation for .590 prisoners allowing each 048 cubic feet. 

The Jail buildings are situated within the city with the exception of the more recently 
constructed portions ; these latter, surrounded by a high wall, lie immediately outside the 
walls of the city to the east; the communication between the tw'o being through a gate in the 
city wall. 

The buildings are extremely airy and well ventilated and surrounded by abundant ground 
space. There has been no overcrowding since 1893, 



At the present time (1897), with the exception of 18 prisoners employed on extra-mural 
labour in the gardens, all are working inside the Jail at carpet-weaving, durrie-making, manu¬ 
facture of serge and other cloths, printing, boot-making, book-binding, tailoring, Bakingj in 
soda-water manufactory, &o. 

The use of the long chain at night has been discontinued since 1886, when iron doors and 
gratings were put up in the barracks. 

A Jail garden has lately been commenced, the water for which and for the use of the 
Jail is obtained from the Jail well, outside the city well, by steam-purnps. 

The dry earth system is used in the latrines. 

The diet and clothing supplied to the prisoners is ample. 

There are raised bunks in all the barracks; iron beds were obtained for the hospital In 
1896. 

There are annual releases of prisoners on the anniversaries of birth of the Euling Chief. 

A special Jail Guard was raised in 1887, previous to this the guard had been supplied 
from the local regiments. 

The lunatic asylum lying opposite the main gate of the Jail is referred to later on. 

A table is given showing average strength of prisoners, admissions into hospital, deaths, 
&c., for the nine years 1889—1897. The cost of construction of the Jail building.s up to the 
present has amounted to nearly 1,18,000 rupees. 

The Central Jail, Bikanir, is, I believe, the largest in Rajputana, both as regards space 
covered and accommodation. A plan is given. Its manufactures liave won many prizes and 
distinctions at various shows, and have obtained such a name for general excellence of work¬ 
manship and design, that orders are being constantly received from all parts of India and even 
from England, 

To Babu Heera Singh, Native Superintendent, is due in great part the credit of having 
made this one of the best conducted Jails in the country, and I record my opinion here with 
pleasure. 

Of other Jails in Bikanir State, there are three in the districts. The construction of a Jail 
at Sujangarh was commenced in 1891, and the building, inside the Fort, was opened for pris¬ 
oners on 1st April 1892. There is accommodation for 66 inmates: prisoners sentenced to 
over one year are not kept in this Jail, but sent on to the Central Jail at Bikanir. 

The Reni Jail constructed outside the town was built by the Public Works Department 
and opened on 25th March 1895 ; there is accommodation here for 86 prisoners. 

Suratgarh —’Vhem is an old building here inside the Fort which is used as a Jail. A 
recommendation has been sent in for the construction of a new building. 


Table of Numhee of Prisoners in the Bikanir Jail from 1888 io 1897, 


Months. 

1888. 

1889. 

r ■ ■' 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1886. 

1897. 

Total. 

Average 
10 years. 

.7anuary .. 

272-61 

298-10 

357 87 

376-35 

510-38 

534-29 

478-16 

407-87 

35816 

438-06 

4,031-85 

403-18 

February ,. 

262-03 

312-06 

353-25 

372-61 

497-55 

527-93 

473-74 

400-32 

366-62 

453-17 

4,019-28 

401-92 

lyfareh 

245-79 

310-61 

358-77 

390-97 

465-71 

521-51 

452-26 

386-19 

372-10 

495-58 

3,999-49 

399-94 

April 

274-77 

302-33 

351-20 

402-83 

497-66 

616-46 

443-07 

372-10 

371-37 

527-87 

4,05966 

406-96 

May 

286 07 

299-03 

340-97 

427-87 

608-51 

515-25 

433-26 

367-97 

386 64 

536-84 

4,102-41 

410-24 

June 

293 87 

296-20 

336-43 

461-00 

623-16 

528-23 

413-77 

368-10 

410-53 

52923 

4,160-52 

416-05 

July 

314-03 

304-96 

352-90 

48670 

674-55 

513-32 

407-29 

38361 

418-06 

508-13 

4,263'55 

426-35 

August 

312-89 

334-38 

387-22 

492-87 

680-74 

504-68 

407-35 

403-90 

412-06 

538-80 

4,374-89 

437-48 

September 

310-33 

36263 

380-17 

483-86 

567-50 

498-16 

403 96 

388-66 

415-90 

■ 551-83 

4,363-00 

436-30 

October 

290-07 

372-58 

383-16 

470-87 

562-34 

498-10 

405-84 

381-48 

411-81 

544-09 

4,320-34 

432-03 

November.. 

30206 

379-30 

380-72 

476-93 

557-50 

512-00 

404‘g’7 

382-63 

409-70 

562-33 

4,368-04 

436-80 

December.. 

309-00 

363-61 

373'45 

494-93 

53913 

503-56 

412-51 

365-22 

421-87 

553‘58 

4,.3.36-85 

433-68 

Total .. 

3,473-52 

3,953-79 

4,356-11 

5,337-79 

6,384-73 

6,173-48 

5,136-OS 

4,608-05' 

4,754-82 

6,-239-51 

50,399-88 

.5,039-93 





























































Table of AUenckmce of the Stck in Bikanir Jail from 1889 to 1897. 


Months. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

Tetal. 

Mean of 

9 years. 

Total 

of 

deaths. 

Mean 

mortal¬ 

ity. 

January ., 


13 

59 

49 

78 

127 

86 

121 

169 

Ill 

813 

90-.33 

2 

■22 

February ., 


12 

69 

37 

81 

105 

74 

80 

187 

88 

733 

81-44 

2 

•22 

Mat'ch 


8 

105 

38 

83 

99 

70 

190 

82 

104 

779 

86-55 

3 

•33 

April .. 


9 

86 

58 

73 

112 

85 

91 

182 

168 

864 

96-00 

7 

•77 

May ., 

• • 

12 

103 

56 

59 

123 

126 

269 

172 

120 

1,040 

115-55 

5 

*55 

June (, 


14 

98 

To 

67 

120 

73; 

283 

170 

158 

1,058 

117-55 

3 

•33 

July ., 


10 

95 

93 

58 

135 

118 

244 

132 

181 

1,066 

118-44 

6 

•66 

August 


21 

93 

93 

72 

133 

78 

244 

103 

112 

949 

105-44 

t 

•77 

September 

• . 

45 

82 

95 

90 

107 

'76 

170 

139 

181 

985 

109-44 

10 

1-11 

October .. 


39 

106 

117 

164 

133 

86 

129 

108 

130 

1,017 

113-00 

5 

•55 

Noyember 

•• 

52 

92 

75 

118 

152 

84 

182 

106 

203 

1,064 

118-29 

6 

■66 

December 

•• 

43 

65 

33 

144 

103 

71 

198 

110 

209 

976 

108-44 

4 

•44 

Total 

• • 

278 

1,053 

819 

1,087 

1,464 

1,027 

2,201 

1,650 

1,765 

11,844 

1,260-40 

60 

6-61 



ts 

CO 












































Koxwam. 


Only under-trial prisoners are now kept in the Kotwali. 

Lunatic Asylum. 

In 1889 the construction of an Asylum in front of the Jail was proposed. The building 
was couipleted in February 1890 at a cost of some Ks.3,800 : there are nine cells; average 
number of insanes, 6 ; these insanes belong, as a rule, to the pauper class; the richer people— 
unless obliged to do so, when tl»e patient is too violent to be kept in restraint at home—do not 
care to send their relatives to the Asylum. The Asylum, like the Jail, is under the superintend¬ 
ence of the Civil Surgeon. 

DISPENSARY TOWNS IN BIKANIR STATE. 

SUJANGAEU. 

Snjangarh is situated some 80 miles south-east of Bikanir and close to the borders 
of Jodhpore territory. It was here, as mentioned under heading “ Medical Aid,” that an 
a.ssistant to the. Agent, Governor-General in Rajputana, was, previous to 1883, stationed to 
carry on the political work with the Bikanir Durbar. This place was originally named 
Kharbuji-ke-kot; Maharaja Surat Singh founded a town here and named it Sujangarh after 
his ancestor Sujan Singh. It is the head-quarters of a Nizamat and Telisil of that name. 

The population of the tehsil, consisting mainly of Rajputs, .Tats, Charans and Brahmins, 
amounted to 77,031 at the last census. 

The population of the town was at the same time 9,781—4,824 males and 4,957 females. 

The dispensary was designed and built by Babu Ramsarandats and was completed and 
occupied in. 1893: it is an excellent little hospital situated off one of the main streets with an 
open space in front of it; the accommodation is ample. It is in charge of an hospital 
assistant, and a fair amount of work is being done. 

DunoakgaRh. 

Situation ; 40 miles east of Bikanir. 

The population of this tehsil is 44,007, of whom 22,603 are males and 21,404 females. 

The chief town, Dungargarh, was founded by, and named after, Maharaja Dangar Singh in 
1880 ; its population is stated to be 1,256 males and 1,213 females—total 2,469. 

It appeared to me on my last visit (and my first) that the town had proved an absolute 
failure as a colonising attempt, The construction of many fine houses had been commenced and 
left half finished; others were falling into ruins. Certainly not more than one-third of the 
houses were occupied, and this was not due to the famine. Many of the houses had never 
been tenanted. 

There is here a dispensary, a native house, and a Hakim in charge, and only out-patients 
are treated, and the medicines prescribed and distributed are mostly native drugs, for the 
purchase of which an allowance is made to the Hakim. 
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Ratangarit. 


Situation : 22 tniles north of Sujangarh. 

In this tehsil there are 56 villages, of which only two are khalsa, all others being held in. 
patta by grantees. 


Population : chiefly Jata, Rajputs and Brahmins, 


Eatangarh, the chief town, is khalsa, but there are a large number of Brahmins, holders 
of property, and they have to be dealt with with great caution to avoid giving offence. Tho 
town itself is a fine one and was founded in the time of Maharaja Eatan Singh and named 
after him; it contains a Fort and is surrounded by a rampart. The water of the wells is 
here but a small distance from the surface and is said to be sweet. Within the town are a 
Dispensary, a School, a Police-station, a Customs-post, and a British Post-office. 

Population at last census, 10,536— viz., 5,123 males, 5,413 females. 

The dispensary is situated in a native building and is in charge of an hospital assis¬ 
tant, A situation for tho construction of a dispensary after the standard plan was selected, 
and estimates, &c., were sent in, but sanction has not hitherto been obtained : it is hoped the 
matter will be sanctioned in the next budget; the present building is totally inadequate. 


Sardarshaiir. 


Situation ; 80 miles north-east of Bikanir. 

Sardarshaiir, the head-ipiarters of the tehsil of same name, is so called after Maharaja 
Sardar Singh, There is here a pispensary, a British Post-office and an Anglo-Vernacular 
School, and a small Fort. 

The dispensary, built by the Executive Engineer, and opened in 1894, lies just outside tho 
town, with a large enclosure round it: the building is according to the standard plan for dis¬ 
pensaries in the districts submitted by Mr. Gabbett and approved by Dr. Mullen and the 
Council. There is an ho.spital assisfant in charge. 

All drugs, instruments, &c., are supplied to this dispensary as to all the others with 
the exception of the Churu Hospital from the main (Bhugwaadass) hospital at Bikanir. 

The population (mostly Jats and Brahmins) of the tehsil was at the last census 23,313 
males and 21,598 females—a total of 44,911. 



Chdru 


In this tehsil there are 149 villages, of which 9 are khalsa and the remainder rent-free 
grants: the inhabitants are mostly Jats, Rajputs aud Brahmixis, numbering at last census 
44,032 males and 38,867 females—total 82,899. 


Cldef town Clmru, in the Eeni Nizamat, is about 90 miles north-east'-of the Capital and is, 
next to Bikanir, the largest town in the State. It is the home of many wealthy b.aukers wlio 
Lave erected many fine and interesting buildings and sunk wells. A Dispensary and an 
Anglo-Vernacular School are maintained Jaere at the State expense. 

I have already referred, under heading “ Medical Aid,” to the munificence of Seth Bhiig- 
wandafs of Chnrn, who left a large anm of money (1,00,000) for the construction of two 
hospitals; one to be built in Bikanir—theBhugwandass already described—and the other at 
Clmru : this latter building is nearing completion and will, when finished, be a remarkably 
fine hospital. It is being built in accordance . with plans designed by Mr. Dabbett, State 
Engineer of Bikanir. 

The pi-esent dispensary is merely an adaptation of an old native house, and is totally 
inadequate for the wants of the place. There is an hospital assistant in charge, and a very fiiir 
amount of work is being done which, no doubt, will be greatly increase'd after the opening of 
the new hospital. 

Reni. 

This town is the head-quarters of the Nizamat of that name, 110 miles north-east by east 
of Bikanir. A dispensary built after the new' standard ])lan was opened here on 1st January 
1898. There is an hospital assistant in, charge. 

Rajgarh. 

In the tehsil there are 172 villages; out of these 57 are khalsa and 115 rent-free grants. 
This tract is mostly populated by Jats of the Panic tribe : its population at the last census 
numbered 33,249 males and 28,038 females—total 01,287. 

Rajgarli is situated 22 miles east of Reni, and is the only noteworthy place in the tehsil, 
and was founded in or about 1826 by Maharaja Gaj Singh and named after his heir-apparent 
Raj Singh ; there is a Fort here. The dispensary is after the old style—an adaptation of a 
native house; but in 1895 some additions and alterations were made and a new type hospital 
assistants’ quarters xvere built for the accommodation of the medical subordinate Ni charge. 
GRere is a native doctor in charge. 

Bahadakan. 

Babadaran, situated 36 miles north of Eajgarh, is the head-quarters of the tehsil of that 
name and is, like Churu and Eajgarh, in the Eeni Nizamat. There are in this tehsil 63 
khalsa and 27 paita villages. " 

The population of the towm at the last census was 1,712 males, 1,554 females—a total of 
3,266. Tliere is a Fort with some guns for .saluting purposes and a dispensary here. 

The dispensary is an adaptation of a native house ; accommodation scanty ; site and sur¬ 
rounding had: totally ^inadequate in every w’ay. A new hospital is now under constructkm. 
There is an hospital assistant in charge. 


tmsTfff. 
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Nohae. 


Nohar, the head-quarters of tlietehsil of same uame, also in the EeniNizamat, is situated 
about 80 miles nortli-east by north fr,orn Bikauir, In the tehsil there are 9 khalm and 194 
jjatia villages : the grantees are mostly Bika Sirangots, and the population consists mainly of 
Jats and Eajqmts; they numbered at the last census 43,002 males and 37,309 females— 
total 80,311. 

The population of Nohar was, on the same occasion, 2,894 males, and 2,761 females— 
total 5,655. There is here a State fort, bub it is now in a dilapidated condition; two guns are 
kept for saluting and otlier purposes. 

The dispensary buildings are after the new type (standard plan), and were opened on 15th 
May 1897. There is an hospital assistant in charge, and there'is a fair amount of work 
being done which now, it is hoped, will show an increase. 

At Gogra Meri, in this tehsil, a fair is held in August and lasts for a month. This fair 
brings in an income of some Rs.10,000 to the State on the sale of cattle. There is a belief 
held that while there no one is bitten by a snake; the people attribute this to the power of 
Goga Pir, whose shrine is there. 


Hanumangarh, 


The tehsil contains 153 khaUa and 12 patta villages, and is mainly inhabited by the 
Jats, Joia and Bhatti Eajputs. The population numbered at the last census 20,405 males 
and 17,054 females—total 37,459 ; of which 29,910 were Hindus, 7,828 Mohamedans and 
621 of other creeds. I mention the creeds here, as I imagine that the relative proportion of 
the Mussalmans to the Hindus is greater in this than in any other tehsil; this, no doubt, is 
explained by the history of the plape. 

The old bed of the Ghaggar runs through this tehsil and, during the famine last year 
(1897), two irrigation canals, one north and one south, were dug by those employed on the 
famine relief-works ; this work being undertaken by the State on its own territory, and by the 
Government on its side of the line, the tehsil should now obtain an abundant supply of water 
for the irrigation of crops. Marks of ruins show that at one time the banks of the Ghaggar 
were densely populated. 

The Tibbi tract of this tehsil was granted to the Bikanir Darbar by the British Govern¬ 
ment for services rendered to the latter by the former daring the Mutiny of 1857. 

Hanumangarh, formerly called Bhatner (territory of the Bhattis), the chief town of the 
tehsil, is .situated some 40 miles north-west of Nohar and 50 miles west of Sirsa in British 
territory: the population numbered at the last'census 679 males and 588 females—total 1,267. 
A dispensary, after the standard plan, was opened here in March 1893 ; it is in charge of an 
hospital assistant and fair work is being done. 
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There is a very strong fort at Hanumangarh; it is one of the four strongholds of which 
the others were erected at Bhatinda, Abohar, and Sirsa, to check invasions from Central Asia. 
'I’hey are situated at the corners of a quadrangle and have a uniformity of construction. It is 
said that the foundation of the Bhatner Fort was laid by Changez Khan Hilaku and complet¬ 
ed by the descendants of Sayed Jalal-ud-din Bukhari. Its cost is said to have amounted to 
B3.4,00,13,303. It stands on 52 bighas of land, and has 52 bastions and 52 wells. The 
Bhattis wrested this fort from the Snyads. It is said that in 1398 Timarlane attacked this 
fort and, after great slaughter, took away with him about two lakhs of orjrhans whose parents 
had been killed by him in battle. Subsequently he also put the orphans to death, fearing 
lest they should rise against him, remembering the treatment shown to their parents. The 
Bhattis gave a girl of tlieir tribe in marriage to Timarlane and got back the Bhatner Fort. In 
1447 A.D., Khetsi Kandhalat took this fort from Sadda, a Chahal Eajput, but in Sambat 1539 
Mirza Kamran, brother of' the Emperor Humayun, retook it from Khetsi, who died in its 
defence with 5,000 Rajputs. 

Rao Jetsi of Bikanir, however, recovered its possession from Mirza Kamran. Subsequent 
changes took place, but it was eventually granted, with 52 pergunnahs, to Raja Rai Singh by 
the Emperor of Delhi. 

The Bikanir Darbar has held this fort uninterruptedly since 1805 A.D.: the fort is named 
Hanumangarh, because of its having been conquered by the Bikanir force on a Tuesday— 
Banuman’s Day.* 

MiRZAWALA, 

This tehsil is in the Snratgarh Nizamat; there are 131 villages, all with the exception of 
seven are khalsa: the population of the tehsil at the last census was 5,711 males and 4,664 
females—a total of 10,376. 

The tail of a branch of the Abohar section of the Sirhind Canal ends at Kotha and sup¬ 
plies surplus water to some of the villages : the supjrly is, however, uncertain. 

There is a dispensary built after the standard type at Mirzawala, opened in 1896 j it is at 
present in charge of a native doctor, 

SURATGARH. 

This town is the head-quarters of the Kizamat and tehsil of that name, and is situated 
120 miles north of Bikanir. The place was conquered by Maharaja Surat Singh in Sambat 
1816 ; he built a fort there, calling it after his own name. The population at the last census 
was 1,453 males and 1,206 females—total 2,659. The dispensary is after the standard plan 
for small dispensaries. Some additions and alterations were made in 1897. An hospital 
assistant in charge. 


* For above description and history of this fort lam indebted to the * 
of Bikanir with Historical Notes’’by Rai Bahadur Sodbi Hukum bingh, late Vice-President o g y 

Council of Bikanir. 





Meteorology. 


There if at Bikanira third-class Meteorological Observatory, Observations are made daily 
by the Senior Hospital Assistant in charge at 8-28 a.m. of the wind rate and direction, 
maximum and minimum dry thermometers, dry and wet bulbs, barometer and rainfall, and 
the results are telegraphed to the Meteorological Department. 

Rain-gauges exist at the various tehsils, and reports of the rainfall are submitted by the 
Tehsildars to the Regency Council. The returns would appear to have been very carelessly kept 
in some of the tehsils. I have been asked to obtain complete reports from nine only, and 
these only for a few years back varying from nine to five. 

Brigade-Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel T. H. Hendley in his Medico-Topographical Account 
ol' Jeypore has given an exhaustive summary of climatic conditions as they exist in that State 
and the north of India, I am not in a position to enter so thoroughly into the question as it 
affects Bikardr. 

The following tables show— 

Daily readings for the three years 1895—97 of the maximum and minimum dry thermo-* 
meters and the dry and wet bulbs. 

And in connection with the above a table, showing the days on which rain fell in those 
three years, in part explaining modifications in the variations of the above. 

Nine tables showing the amount of rainfall registered in nine tehsils during a series of 
years. 

A tabular statement showing average monthly and yearly rainfall for each telxsil and for 
the whole State. 
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1895 *—Maxiviiim aiid Minimum Dry Therrnometers taken. 8-28 a . m . 



Jakitary. 

F-EBRUARY. 

March. | 

April, j 

May. I 

J0RE. 

JlTRY. 

AUGVSY, 

Septembrb. 

October. 

Kovember. 

Bkcembjer. 

i8 

Max. 

Mia. 

I 

Max* 1 Min. 

! 

Max. 

Mia. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

1 

Min. J 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Mia. 

Max. 

Min. 

JIax. i 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 1 

Min. 

Max. 1 

Min. 

i 

72-0 

50-6 

75'2 

51*6 

96-0 

62*8 

100*8 

73*2 

lU-5 

82-2 1 

111*5 

83*4 

100-3 

i 

73-9 j 

100 4 

82-0 

97*2 : 

78-5 

105-9 

79-8 

95*0 

62-2 

8i*0 

53*5 

9 

70*6 

48-2 

7V0 

51*2 

94-8 

68-0 

96*0 

76-2 

Ul-0 

85-0 ! 

110*2 

86-0 

105 2 

73-6 

9S-5 

83-5 

98*2 

79*2 

106-5 

75*0 

95*9 

66-0 

81-2 

53-6 

3 

69-6 

43 9 

72-0 

47 5 

82*8 

57*4 

94*5 

74*3 

111-2 

81-0 1 

109-6 

860 

106 0 

8.3 8 

100 5 

81-8 

101-5 

79-4 

103-5 

73*8 

95*4 

64*0 

77*4 

56-4 

A 

69-6 

47-8 

70-5 

43*6 

87*0 

... 

89-0 

66-it 

113*3 

1 

78*5 1 

110 8 

Sl-6 

105-9 

815 

93*0 

‘79-9 

103*0 

813 

100*0 

70*5 

96*0 

67-2 

77*5 

53*8 

6 

64-9 

51*0 

67*5 

47-6 

91*0 

62-6 

95-0 

63*6 

113 0 

78-0 i 

109 0 

86*6 

104-6 

83*6 

92 4 

82*2 

104*0 

82*8 

101*5 

71*6 

98.*0 

66*4 

T9*5 

53-6 

■6 

72-2 

49*3 

72-0 

45*0 

94*0 

62‘S 

96*6 

66*6 

UJ'3 

78-9 1 

109-6 

860 

103*5 

833 

97*9 

SO-6 

104 0 

S3-2 

100*5 

75*0 

94 5 

67-0 

80*6 

55-2 

7 

74-5 

52*0 

74-2 

47*0 

95*5 

60*6 

96'5 

65*0 

112-0 

84-4 ! 

109-9 

S4-8 

103-3 

84-6 

10 -6 

82*4 

105*0 

83 4 

100-6 

74-0 

96*2 

68*0 

81*6 

53-5 

-S 

62-0 

51-0 

75*3 

49*8 

96*5 

67*5 

97*6 

64-6 

lU-3 

86*0 1 

209-0 : 

86*0 

105'5 

85 0 

99-5 

81*8 

106-6 

85*5 

99-5 

72*0 

98*8 

6S-0 

79*8 

50-2 

9 

71-0 

52-7 

75*5 

48-5 

79*2 

57*7 

S9’8 

6S-0 

116 0 1 

86-0 i 

106*5 

8:j-6 

if-e-o 

86 0 

94-5 

806 

107*9 

85 4 

99*8 

73*5 

97*0 

67-0 

83*4 

53*0 

10 

61-9 

64*9 

76-0 

50-6 

S3'Cr 

60*2 

100-5 

67*6 

1170 

88-9 

llO'O 

88-0 

104 5 

78 4 

95*7 

79*6 

104*5 

81 2 

101-7 

73-4 

96-4 

64-7 

77*2 

53'6 

11 

66-3 

50-2 

81-0 

50*0 

83*0 

58-0 

104-5 

73-S 

117-2 

90-5 

112-0 

88 7 

102-5 

79'6 

96-1 

79*9 

103-0 

79 4 

101*S 

71*7 

92‘8 

64-4 

75*0 

50-2 

12 

67-0 

48*0 

77*4 

53-0 

82*0 

$1*0 

107*8 

77‘6 

ilS-0 

89-3 

nO'O 

87*4 

1029 

8i-6 

97-9 

79 6 

101 6 

’ 78 5 

102-2 

73-2 

95-0 

67 8 

74*0 

47*5 

13 

68-6 

46-0 

80*5 

52*0- 

89-9 

66*5 

104*6 

77-0 

112-3 

86-5 

111-2 

58*3 

108 4 

82-4 

990 

81*0 

101-6 

73-9 

li'3*0 

71*2 

93*4 

67-6 

n-6 

44*9 

14 

6o’0 

43-9 

83-9 

54-6 

94-2 

65*0 

9S-0 

67-0 

111-6 

S6-5 

112-0 

836 

106*2 

87*0 

98-4 

81*0 

103 3 

78-2 

1020 

71*9 

62*8 

634 

75-5 

4S'8 

15 

61-8 

39-0 

85*0 

54*9 

68*7 

61*8 

101-0 

76*0 

123-9 

88-5 

104-0 

87 0 

209*9 

83-2 

93 5 

81*2 

102*8 

79 2 

103*0 

75 0 

94 5 

66*2 

75*5 

46*5 

16 

63'6 

42-6 

f5-0 

55*6 

87-2 

61*9 

106-5 

70-2 

108*0 

84-5 

)09*2 

76*3 

108 6 

83 6 

98-4 

79*8 

101*8 

n-4 

100 9 

72-8 

91*8 


78*6 

48*5 

17 

67-0 

44-2 

87*0 

55*5 

87*3 

69-8 

95*5 

70*2 

109-5 

82-8 

97*6 

76 4 

105-8 

81*7 

97-4 

80-3 

100-6 

79-9 

96-2 

68-3 

91-0 

66 0 

79-4 

53-3 

18 

71-2 

46-5 

87 9 

f6-8 

85*5 

57*0 

98*6 

72*0 

1079 

T£‘0 

106*2 

8T‘0 

108*5 

84*4 

93 9 

82-2 

100-4 

77-1 

96 5 

70 0 

88-0 

53-0 

-73-6 

48 0 

19 

72-2 

48-0 

88-5 

608 

87-5 

60*7 

104 0 

80-0 

109-2 

83-0 

105-0 

860 

109 6 

87 6 

U'0*7 

80-6 

97-4 

76-0 

97*5 

7!0 

82-4 

52*0 

76'2 

47-6 

20 

75-5 

48*9 

87*4 

57*0 

90-5 

60-4 

106*7 

76 6 

109-0 

86-4 

107*8 

893 

109-5 

84*6 

101 8 

81*0 

962 

73 4 

985 

69 0 

80-8 

50-6 

75-4 

46-3 

£1 

66-0 

49*0 

8S-6 

69 4 

93-6 

68*8 

106-6 

81*6 

111-0 

864 

108*6 

88-8 

108*8 

81-4 

104-2 

81-8 

97-2 

77-8 

99*6 

73 0 

83*5 

51 5 

74*5 

47-0 

22 

62-0 

43*8 

^-8 

60-0 

97-6 

62*0 

. 109-0 

84*0 

114-6 

88-8 

103-6 

85-0 

105*6 

83*6 

104-4 

804 

101-5 

72 2 

95-4 

69-6 

85*0 

49*5 

74-0 

47*4 

23 

65*8 

42-8 

91-0 

61*0 

100*5 

72-6 

1 108-8 

80-4 

118-6 

89-2 

97‘5 

82-7 

104-7 

83*0 

1032 

81*5 

102-5 

76-8 

95*4 

68 5 

82 0 

51-2 

75-6 

48-5 

24 

66-0 

45*5 

91*5 

! 69-0 

99*8 

73*5 

109 9 

78-6 

il3-5 

87*3 

102-0 

85*0 

1C4-9 

82*6 

102-0 

81-6 

103-4 

79-4 

95*4 

73 0 

83-7 

ol-2 

7o*0 

47*5 

25 

68*8 

46*0 

92-0 

57'8 

92-0 

65-4 

108-0 

83-0 

1183 

89-5 

1D3-9 

85-0 

103*0 

S36 

102 4 

81-8 

102 2 

77 7 

96-8 

a-1 

86*5 

51*9 

To’O 

47*8 

23 

70-e 

47*2 

89*5 

6X-5 

90*6 

61*5 

109*8 

78-5 

107-0 

87-7 

105'4 

S3 0 

104*5 

S4-0 

102*7 

35-0 

100 9 

77-4 

93*5 

65*6 

86‘6 

58*0 

78*5 

46-5 

27 

70‘0 

45 5 

92-0 

-57-1 

93*3 

60-0 

113 2 

83*5 

116-0 

85*5 

103*7 

84-5 

j 106 7 

83*3 

162*6 

85-5 

101 0 

76-4 

92*0 

63 0 

85-5 

56’5 

80-5 

^ 43'5 

38 

73*5 

45-0 

92*9 

64*2 

97‘5 

62*4 

112-2 

83-6 

117-0 

83*6 

105-0 

81-0 

i 107*0 

&3-5 

105*7 

78 8 

lOI-O 

j 75 5 

91*9 

64-0 

75*0 

i 54-0 

78*6 

46-4 

S9 

?3’8 

47*6 

... 


98*9 

67-6 

210*0 

81-0 

113-8 

80-7 

104*4 

84-4 

; 102 5 

j 85*0 

99*8 

74 7 

U34 

j SO-8 

912 

€0-5 

79-U 

52*2 

78-9 

480 

30 

760 

ol-8 


... 

99*0 

fiS-O 

113*0 

84-0 

109-S 

83*7 

K'4-8 

S3'7 

t 98-4 

j 8i‘2 

8S0 

74*7 

106 •<! 

77-0 

93*8 

66‘6 

78'" 

5i-4 

77‘i 

46-4 

31 

7S‘6 

495 

... 

... 

939 

69-6 

... 


111*1 

84-3 

... 

... 

j 94-6 

I 81-5 

97-0- 

78-4 

- 

\ 

$4-8 

. 61-8 

j - 

\ 

79*0 

47'5 


' -.-.A■. 
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1895 .— Jyry and Wet BulbSs 


. 

Janttaby. 

FfiTmo 

ART. 

Mabch. 

Apsu.. 

Mat. 

J -JTE. 

July. 

AuarsT. 

SliPTEMEES. 

OCTOBES. 

NOYlSiBEE. 

December. 

1“ 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry, 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

D,.y. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Diy. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

1 

50-0 

51*0 

53*0 

50-2 

72-0 

55*8 

SI-6 

59-5 

S9‘0 

72-0 

90-0 

71-0 

37-0 

76*6 

85*8 

79-4 

83*2 

75*0 

8S5 

67*0 

75*4 

68'0 

58-2 

—T - 

49-3 

3 

50*5 

48*0 

£4*5 

51‘2 

73-0 

»35-0 

78-8 

65*6 

94*6 

65*0 

90*4 

74-5 

S8'2 

77'5 

88:3 

76*2 

85*0 

■75*4 

87*0 

63-4 

72-6 

oS'O 

5S-5 

49-5 

e 

4S-6 

45'2 

51*0 

40*5 

630 

59-6 

75-2 

63-4 

93-0 

60-0 

90-0 

77*2 

88*2 

76-4 

86-4 

77*6 

85*0 

75*0 

81-0 

65-2 

T«-7 

5S-0 

55*4 

4S-4 

4 

54*6 

47-0 

49*0 

45*0 

69-6 

58-0 

73*1 

59-2 

92-0 

59*0 

90-7 

76-0 

86*0 

75-4 

82-0 

77‘S 

88-0 

74-0 

81‘0 

62*0 

76*0 

59'5 

59-2 

52-6 

5 

5:3-5 

49-5 

51-8 

46*0 

69-0 

57*0 

72*6 

58-5 

90-9 

65-0 

91*0 

78-8 

83*2 

75-5 

84*6 

SO-0 

88*0 

74*0 

19-0 

60*5 

74-0 

59-9 

53-0 

50*2 

6 

53*0 

47-0 

50-6 

43-0 

71*0 

56*8 

74-8 

5S'0 

95-0 

69-0 

93*4 

75'5 

S9-4 

76-8 

84*0 

78*5 

87-5 

75*2 

83-8 

65-S 

74*5 

59-4 

60-4 

50*5 

i 

59*4 

58-3 

51*0 

43*5 

69*6 

58*6 

78*0 

58-8 

94-0 

70-0 

90-3 

80-0 

90-5 

78-2 

S5-7 

77‘8 

89-0 

74‘S 

830 

63-8 

75-2 

61-4 

63-0 

51*8 

8 

54*0 

53-0 

57*0 

47*6 

77*5 

62*5 

77-5 

57’5 

93*5 

69-0 

96-0 

78*6 

91-0 

7S-0 

86-6 

79-0 

90-6 

75*0 

84*0 

63-6 

T8-0 

64‘6 

55*4 

45*7 

9 

57*5 

56*0 

51*8 

460 

62-0 

60-0 

79-0 

S8-5 

96*0 

69*0 

93*0 

77-5 

92-3 

79-6 

86*6 

77*9 

90-3 

78-3 

85*4 ■ 

64*0 

77*0 

64'4 

56*8 

47*0 

10 

56*3 

55-2 

55-2 

4S-6 

62*8 

61-5 

80-0 

59-0 

loi-o 

72-0 

96-0 

79-0 

88'3 

79-4 

830 

79’5 

85-0 

76-e 

83-4 

63-7 

. 76*2 

62-9 

57*0 

520 

11 

62-S 

51-6 

53*5 

50-0 

63-0 

61*5 

85-0 

64*0 

iOi-0 

70-0 

94*8 

79-5 

84*0 

73*6 

S3'5 

78*5 

84-5 

74-0 

83*4 

61*6 

71-8 

59'S 

55-5 

49*6 

13 

51*2 

48*0 

58*0 

51*0 

66-8 

61*6 

84-6 

63*4 

96-7 

69'0 

96*8 

78-8 

92*5 

78-5 

85*2 

78-7 

84*2 

75'D 

81*2 

61*0 

73*5 

59-0 

65*4 

47-4 

13 

48-0 

46-0 

55-5 

49-0 

72*0 

63-6 

82*0 

70*6 

94*2 

73-9 

96-4 

78-5 

90*0 

79-9 

85-0 

78-0 

86-4 

73-4 

83*0 

63*0 

74*0 

60*2 

54-0 

45-0 

14 

45*5 

42-2 

61-8 

49-3 

75-0 

6.3-5 

82*0 

67-0 

96*0 

71*5 

90*0 

78-4 

93*0 

79-8 

B5‘0 

77-8 

86*0 

. 72-6 

83*4 

62-5 

71*8 

56*8 

55-2 

46*0 

15 

43-5 

40*0 

62*0 

51-4 

67-0 

61-0 

88 0 

69-0 

96-0 

71-6 

9.5*5 

80*5 

94-0 

78*6 

85-2 

77*9 

85*5 

730 

S4‘6 

64*2 

70*5 

58*5 

53-0 

44*0 

16 

46-8 

39-5 

590 

51 4 

70*0 

560 

70*6 

67-5 

94*2 

75*0 

78-2 

75*0 

85*5 

74*9 

84*0 

7-5*0 

86-5 

74*0 

82-2 

66*7 

75-0 

63-0 

54*6 

44-5 

17 

49-0 

43'8 

59-0 

500 

67-4 

56*5 

81-0 

71-0 

90*2 

76*2 

90-0 

79-9 

88-5 

80-5 

83-8 

75*0 

86-5 

■74*6 

74M 

620 

70-2 

51*8 

61-0 

49*5 

18 

49*0 

44-0 

62-0 

52-2 

67*0 

54-8 

- 85*0 

67-6 

88-4 

73-3 

95*6 

?9-5 

92-2 

78*8 

8.5-4 

75*0 

79'2 

72*0 

79-0 

61-9 

59-2 

46*0 

51*0 

45*0 

19 

53*0 

45*4 

63*5 

54*5 

69-0 

56*5 

900 

TO-6 

87*0 

75-6 

95-3 

80-2 

93*0 

m'o 

So'S 

75*0 

836 

72-6 

79*4 

60*6 

56*0 

44*8 

52-6 

44‘ 

20 

53*0 

18*0 

64-0 

52*5 

70*5 

58*0 

89*4 

70-8 

90-5 

76*8 

970 

80-6 

91'2 

81*8 

86-4 

75*4 

82*0 

72-0 

79*6 

62*4 

57*3 

44-9 

51*2 

430 

21 

50-6 

50*0 

64-5 

51-0 

76*5 

62*2 

90-5 

70*0 

91*0 

77*0 

94*4 

79*0 

88-0 

78-0 

86*9 

75-0 

85-S 

73-0 

81-0 

61*0 

58-4 

•^■7 

53*0 

43*5 

22 

46-0 

44*0 

64*0 

53-0 

72*8 

59*6 

90-0 

69-0 

98*4 

79*9 

88'5 

80-2 

89-0 

ao‘0 

86*6 

76*0 

86-6 

69*2 

78-0 

64*0 

56*0 

44-5 

52-0 

43-D 

23 

46-0 

44*9 

66-2 

52^4 

81-0 

69-4 

90*0 

70-0 

97*5 

77-0 

88*4 

79‘S 

87*0 

77-9 

86*0 

74-9 

84*8 

63’0 

77*4 

61-0 

60-0 

47*0 

53-0 

46*0 

24 

51-2 

49*5 

69-5 

52*5 

78-0 

65*2 

89-0 

69*0 

96-2 

75-0 

9&-2 

80*0 

88*8 

77-0 

87-0 

75-8 

85-4 

73-0 

76-5 

60-6 

56-0 

4.5-0 

53 0 

44-6 

25 

48-8 

46-0 

64-0 

51-0 

71*2 

61*7 

92-0 

69-0 

96*5 

76-4 

91-2 

^■0 

S7*6 

78-6 

87-4 

76-0 

85-0 

68-5 

75*0 

65*2 

59*0 

49*4 

54-2 

44'5 

26 

49-0- 

46-S 

66-0 

52-1 

70*6 

59-0 

92-8 

67*0 

950 

76‘6 

89-9 

78*5 

89-0 

7S-2 

91-u 

76*6 

84-0 

69-7 

75*2 

64*0 

62-S 

53*0 

54’5 

44*0 

27 

.51-O 

46-0 

69-0 

52-2 

72'S 

5S-S 

92*8 

65*2 


73‘6 

87-6 

78*4 

87*6 

78*0 

92-0 

77*0 

84*9 

67-5 

71*7 

59*0 

61*0 

540 

54*5 

44*3 

28 

dO‘0 

44*0 

TO’5 

56*0 

77*0 

62*5 

88-8 

75.0 

90-S 

75-2 

87-0 

78*6 

87*5 

78*5 

84-6 

78*0 

85*5 

68-0 

72*4 

57*5 

58-0 

530 

50*0 

42*0 

29 

53-5 

46-0 

... 

... 

77*8 

61*8 

92*5 

69*7 

85*4 

75-5 

S9-6 

75-9 

870 

78-5 

80-5 

75-7 

86*2 

63*9 

71-7 

56-5 

59*2 

52*8 

52-0 

44*0 

30 

59-0 

51*4 

... 


77-6 

60-0 

93-0 

70-0 

88-0 

78*2 

89*0 

76*6 

83'0 

79*4 

79-9 

75-6 

87*0 

68*2 

74*2 

.59'3 

58*4 

48-6 

49-8 

41*5 

31 

52-0 

47-5 

... 

... 

$0-0 

64-5 

... 

... 

900 

75’4 

... 

... 

S5-5 

80*0 

84-5 

780 

... 

... . 

75*5 

SS-5 

... 

... 

54*6 

44*3 



05 
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1896 .—Mciximum and Minimum Dry Thm'mmueters taken. 8-28 a.m. 


c 

K 

a 


j FiSBRlUSY. 

March. 

Apbii.. 

Mat. 

i JCXE. 

July. 

August. 

SEPTJiMBER. 

October. 

November. 

December, 

Max.' 

Mio- 

Slax. 

I Min 

Max. 

j Min. 

! 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min, 

Max. 

Min. 

^ Max. 

5 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min, 

Max. 

Mia. 

1 

54*6 

44*6 

64-2 

60*6 

66*7 

59-4 

87*6 

67*6 

91-5 

77-6 

87*0 

80*5 

S9‘0 

SI-8 

85*2 

82*2 

84*6 

75 4 

90*2 

77*6 

6S-9 

55*2 

55*5 

46*3 

2 

52-0 

40*5 

63 5 

61*0 

67-6 

54‘S 

84*0 

65'S 

93*5 

78*8 

89*2 

|1*5 

87*0 

82*4 

86*9 

82*8 

84*0 

74*4 

88*8 

78*0 

67-8 

54*6 

5?'4 

45*6 

3 

56*4 

44*0 

54*5 

52*5 

69*5 

53*8 

81*4 

64*0 

95*4 

78*0 

94*0 

83*0 

88*6 

83-0 

88*6 

82-4 

84*0 

736 

83*9 

76*8 

69-8 

54*5 

57-2 

45*5 

4 

48*5 

38*5 

51*5 

49*0 

70*5 

52-5 

85-6 

64-0 

96*8 

79*0 

96*2 

85*5 

89*0 

83*0 

87 *S 

82-5 

82-2 

73*6 

73*3 

6S*S 

71-0 

56-6 

60*0 

47-8 

5 

54-8 

45-0 

57-6 

49*6 

64*6 

50*0 

86-6 

64*3 

94*0 

74*2 

96-8 

85*5 

89*5 

81*5 

... 


83-6 

74*2 

79*0 

71*2 

75*6 

59*8 

58*2 

46-2 

6 

52*0 

44-5 

55'5 

49*8 

72-5 

63*6 

84*4 

66-2 

98*5 

80*2 

90*2 

80*0 

89*4 

... 

83-6 

81*2 

83-8 

73T 

79*8 

69‘9 

665 

54*8 

57-6 

45*6 

r 

54*5 

44*0 

59*0 

50-6 

74*5 

Sl*5 

86*2 

64*5 

97-0 

79*5 

9.3-6 

85*0 

90*3 


78-0 

77*4 

830 

74-4 

77*4 

67*6 

65*5 

55*4 

57*2 

45*6 ' 

£ 

53*5 

44*0 

54*6 

43-4 

69-8 

59*4 

87*5 

600 

97*2 

79-9 

99*0 

88*0 

89-8 


84*4 

80*5 

83*8 

73*7 

80-5 

... 

68*0 

57*2 

57-0 

46-5 

9 

51'8 

44-0 

55-0 

44-8 

’ 70*6 

60*0 

87*0 

6-2-9 

93*5 

77*5 

97*2 

77*5 

87*6 


86*0 

78 8 

84*0 

73-4 

80*2 

66-2 

68*4 

56-0 

59*4 

48*0 

10 

54-6 

44*2 

51-5 

13-5 

70*2 

57-2 

87*0 

66*2 

86*8 

75-5 

97-0 

80*8 

87*5 

u 

85*5 

79*2 

84*0 

738 

SO-8 

62*0 

70*6 

58*4 

57 *2 

47 2 

11 

56-2 

45*5 

57-5 

44*6 

70*8 

58*0 

87*0 

66*0 

950 

79*6 

97-8 

87*3 

87-9 

0 

.a 

87-2 

Sl'6 

83'4 

73-4 

80-8 

61-4 

70*6 

59*2 

5*2 6 

43*6 

12 

*58-6 

46-S 

52*5 

46*0 

67*5 

59*6 

89*0 

65*6 

92*8 

74*6 

101*5 

90*4 

91*0 

':2 

87*0 

82*0 

830 

73-9 

^•5 

65*0 

71*6 

61*0 

51*6 

435 

13 

56*4 

51-0 

5.5‘5 

46*6 

64*6 

56*5 

91*4 

70*9 

95’2 

77-6 

98*2 

91-5 

92*1 

S 

36-6 

82-7 

83-5 

73-5 

82*9 

62*8 

69-8 

58*6 

50*8 

41*6 

14 

53*4 

51'4 

53-0 

44*2 

65*5 

54*8 

85-fi 

68*6 

96*4 

79*9 

96*5 

S5-6 

93*2 

X 

88*0 

82*0 

84 4 

74*0 

76-4 

59*5 

71-8 

53*5 

51*5 

43*0 

15 

57*0 

54*5 

55-0 

44-0 

68*5 

56*0 

85*6 


84*4 


94*5 

85*6 

94*8 


88*9 

83*6 

83'S 

74*5 


62*0 


53*6 


43*5 

36 

6o*5 

Bl'2 

58-2 

49-5 

68*4 

56*5 

84*8 

62-0 

92-8 

79*0 

93*5 

S2-0 

81*5 


89*0 

83-4 

83*0 

74*0 

82*8 

64*8 

65*0 

59*0 

51-2 

41*8 

17 

56-5 

48-0 

58*4 

47*5 

76*0 

63-4 

74*9 

51-2 

87*0 

80*0 

96-0 

... 

88-8 

81*5 

S7-6 

SS*5 

83*0 

•- 

84*8 

66*6 

85*0 

68-8 

53-5 

44-2 

18 

67*4 

50-6 

53*0 

47-8 

74-6 

63*6 

74*0 

55*2 

85*5 

74*6 

96*4 

SI-5 

86*0 

31*2 

86*8 

81*6 

82*4 

72*6 

78-9 

59 2 

62-5 

53*0 

53*6 

44-4 

19 

53*0 

47-4 

55*5 

44*0 

75*6 

65-5 

79-6 

61*2 

85‘9 

79-8 

99*5 

81-5 

85-6 

81*6 

65*2 

79*5 

82*5 

73*6 

77-0 

58*0 

63*2 

53*2 

48*0 

40*4 

20 

49*5 

42-6 

63-0 

48-5 

77-0 

6S-5 

84*0 

61*0 

89*8 

75*5 

99-4 

83-0 

87*5 

77'5 

83*0 

73*6 

82 5 

73*6 

77-0 

60*6 

66'5 

54-5 

47*6 

40*5 

21 

51 0 

41*5 

65 5 

52*5 

78*0 

68*0 

81*6 

03*8 

SS-8 

79*9 

98-0 

83-2 

86*2 

79*2 

84*0 

80-0 

S2'6 

74*9 

79*5 

68*6 

65-5 

56*6 

46-5 

37-4 

22 

50*5 

42*4 

66-5 

55*0 

• 80-0 

71*5 

85*6 

67*8 

92-4 

81*3 

83*5 

80*6 

S6'S 

79-5 

88*0 

81 8 

830 

73*5 

81*2 

68-5 

52*0 

50-0 

... 

... 

23 

490 

40-8 

63*0 

54-0 

71-8 

67*0 

88-4 

71*6 

90*0 

76-2 

88*5 

80*6 

89*5 

S2-3 

85-2 

81*2 

S4’8 

72-5 

81*0 

67^ 

55*5 

53-0 

44*0 

3.5*6 

24 

530 

43*6 

640 

53*5 

66*0 

63-2 

87-0 

73-2 

94-0 

74*6 

87-.0 

SO’O 

92*0 

83*6 

86*0 

81-2 

82-2 

650 

75*4 

64*2 

61*2 

53*6 

48-2 

39*0 

25 

51*5 

41*8 

61-8 

57-0 

72-0 

66-0 

91*0 

6S-6 

94*8 

81-3 

86*4 

iS'O 

87*0 

83*6 

860 

80*2 

SS-2 

69-5 

77*9 

63*0 

60*0 

50-6 

46*5 

38*0 

26 

54-5 

43*0 

59*0 

58*0 

74*0 

66*0 

97*2 

76-5 

93*0 

78*5 

86*0 

79-0 

93*5 

S5-4 

86*0 

77*5 

85-2 

69-6 

76'4 

62*8 

61-5 

51-0 

43-6 

36*0 

37 

57'5 

44-0 

642 

£9-2 

80-0 

69-9 

96*6 

76-5 

95*0 

79*8 

87*5 

80-0 

94-5 

87*0 

88*0 

75*5 

87-4 

73-0 

760 

63-6 

630 

52*0 

43-2 

35-2 

ss 

55'5 

i 

o2*6 

64-0 

55*8 

74*2 

69-2 

93*9 

73*6 , 

96-0 

S2-0 

88*5 

81*0 

93*8 

866 

84*9 

75*0 

S3-0 

73-6 

76*0 

63'5 

67'0 

82-0 

53-0 

81-2 

29 

55-5 

48-0 

634 

52*6 

78'5 

70-3 

94-5 

75*6 

IOi-6 

830 

90-0 

83-6 

83*5 

sa*5 

84-S 

75*4 

SS-5 

76-0 

76*0 

62-5 

624 

5.3-2 

48*6 

48*0 

30 

560 

45-0 

... 

... 

£1*0 

71S 

SO-5 

77'0 

96*0 

79*0 

S7-0 

83*3 

78*0 

78*0 

85-2 

76-2 

89*S 

765 

74*0 

60*0 

57-0 

4S-8 

606 

4S‘4 

31 

64-5 

51*6' 

— 

... 

84-9 

74*4 

... 


- 96*2 

80*0 

... 

... 

84*0 

81*5 

85-S 

?4'9 

... 

... 

09-6 

56-6 

... 

- 

49*6 

45*6 









































































1896 .—Dry and Wet Bulbs. 


%L 



Jakttaky. 

Pebsuary. 

March. 

Aprii., 

Mat. 

JiTJrs. 

July. 

AUGCST. i 

SEP-rEiUJES. 

October. | 

Notes* 

BSR. 

December. 

_ 

Dry. I 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

We6i 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry. 

^Yet. 

Dry. 

Wet.! 

j 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. j 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet, 

1 

^•8 

48’5 

81*4 

61-2 

84*8 

59*6 

107-5 

78-2 

109-6 

84-6 

109-6 

83-0 

104*6 

85-2 

99*2 

81-6 

100-2 

"9-0 

106*6 

82*0 

960 

60-0 

73*8 

46-0 

2 

80-6 

46*5 

76-6 

5S-8 

86'7 

58-6 

103-S 

77-6 

111-5 

S4-6 

109*0 

85-5 

104-4 

82-4 

99-6 

82*5 

- 9S*4 

79-4 

106‘5 

SC-6 

89-8 

61*0 

75-8 

48-0 

s! 

81-0 

51*2 

80-9 

o3-9 

87-2 

58*5 

100-9 

74*4 

110-5 

85-2 

106*5 

SS-0 

100*6 

35-5 

96-6 

83*8 

99*8 

79*2 

105*0 

78-6 

87*6 

58-0 

81-3 

50-6 

4 

80*6 

46*5 

76-0 

46-5 

91-6 

61 5 

103*5 

74-2 

112-4 

85-5 

110-5 

90*8 

106*6 

8S‘S 

99-6 

84-8 

100-6 

79-0 

102*0 

70-0 

890 

5G*3 

SI *2 

48-6 

5 

■79-3 

44-6 

72-4 

50*6 

93*8 

58*6 

101-6 

74*4 

112*6 

83-5 

112-5 

89*4 

304-4 

80*5 

... 

... 

99-9 

78-5 

... 

71*8 

92-5 

64-8 

83-0 

5i-0 

6 

78-0 

44*7 

79-6 

53-6 

9S-5 

64-2 

102-5 

74-8 

112*6 

87-5 

113-2 

79*5 

103*5 j 

842 

93-9 

82-0 

99-5 

78-4 

95-S 

67*2 

95*6 

63-0 

82*4 

50-6 

7 

75-2 

48-0 

76-5 

530 

91-6 

71-6 

102-4 

76*5 

113-9 

88*6 

105-8 

S2-5 

104-9 

86-5 

8.5-e 

78-0 

99-5 

77*9 

98-0 

67-6 

93-0 

69*0 

82-0 

50*2 

8 

J9-S 

44*5 

73-9 

49-5 

91-6 

64-0 

103-5 

76*2 

114-8 

87-9 

112-0 

90*5 

106-6 

85-4 

93-2 

76-5 

^■4 

TS-4 

99-0 

€9 5 

89-5 

60*6 

82-0 

51-9 

$ 

76-1 

47*8 

77-9 

52-0 

90-6 

63-0 

106*4 

76-S 

114-2 

89-6 

116-4 

89*5 

106-2 

84.0 

95-0 

SO-5 

f6-6 

78-6 

99-5 

72-0 

89-6 

63-8 

84-0 

50-5 

10 

♦ ^ 

75*3 ‘ 

48-0 

76-6 

47-4 

90*6 

64-4 

102-6 

78-3 

108 *2 

83-6 

116-0 

90-8 

104*6 

S3-2 

96-9 

818 

99-4 

78-8 

100-8 

73*2 

91-6 

63-5 

81-0 

57*6 

11 

78-4 

49-0 

75-5 

50*6 

90-4 

63*5 

105-0 

77-0 

104-2 

85*6 

114-6 

90-5 

105-0 

83-0 

936 

S2-4 

100-4 

78*2 

100-5 

74*2 

92-4 

0S‘4 

78-0 

49*9 

12 

81-0 

53*6 

77-3 

46’0 

87-6 

59’7 

107-5 

78 2 

108-8 

83*4 

115*8 

92-8 

108.5 

85-6 

99-0 

81-5 

101-5 

79-4 

^■8 

75-8 

87-6 

64-6 

78-8 

46-3 

13 

78-4 

52-0 

73-4 

48-6 

S7-8 

57-5 

107-4 

84*6 

210-8 

84-6 

115'5 

94*8 

107-4 

85*6 

102-4 

82-0 

101-0 

79*3 

101-0 

75*0 

87-4 

58-S 

78-4 

42’6 

14 

77-8 

49*5 

74-6 

50-4 

856 

57*5 

108-5 

81-6 

112*8 

85-5 

114*5 

92*5 

109-8 

90-4 

102'2 

84*0 

100-8 

78-4 

99-4 

71*8 

87-2 

66*0 

76-6 

47-8 

15 

78-2 

52-6 

SO-5 

57*6 

86*8 

57‘6 

96-8 

75*0 

113*0 

87-5 

111-0 

88*5 

101-6 

88-6 

98*0 

85*2 

iOi-6 

78-6 

98*6 

67-0 

89-4 

58-4 

74-9 

44*2 

16 

77-0 

50*6 

83-5 

53-9 

89-5 

60*5 

99-8 

77-2 

112-2 

86‘0 

109-9 

90-0 

109*4 

ITO 

102-4 

83-6 

i02-S 

78-4 

99-8 

75-9 

82-0 

56*5 

79-4 

43*6 

17 

76-8 

51*2 

! 78-6 

54-2 

94-5 

67*7 

96-5 

63-5 

123*2 

S5'S 

109*5 

90-5 

99*6 

SI-4 

102*4 

83-2 

101-8 

78-6 

93 6 

73*6 

8T-0 

56-4 

74*8 

46-4 

18 

76-6 

53-6 

1 

1 80-0 

53-0 

96-6 

69-0 

90-5 

61-8 

107-5 

75*8 

121-5 

89*6 

99-4 

80*2 

101-6 

80*5 

100*5 

77-0 

97*6 

es -& 

88-2 

56'5 

. 74*6 

45-6 

19 

73-8 

46-4 

1 79-0 

46-9 

96-6 

70-4 

94*0 

626 

103-6 

... 

108-8 

S3-5 

100'6 

82*8 

98-6 

79-9 

100*2 

57*6 

96*5 

69-0 

8T-6 

56*4 

77*0 

44-8 

20 

72-6 

450 

81*2 

46*8 

94-5 

6S-6 

99*8 

73-0 

105*5 

78*5 

liO-5 

91-8 

101-4 

84*0 

95*5 

77'9 

99-8 

78-0 

98-6 

67-6 

87-2 

60*0 

73*8 

45-5 

21 

77'3 

46-6 

87-0 

61-5 

93-0 

69-G 

100*2 

71-2 

101*8 

82-4 

113-0 

90-0 

96-0 

82-0 

96-2 

78*8 

100-6 

TS-5 

99-2 

73 0 

79-9 

63-4 

73*6 

40-2 

22 

80-5 

46-4 

89-0 

60-8 

960 

76-0 

100*6 

Tl'O 

107*4 

88*5 

112-6 

78-9 

100*8 

82-S 

96-0 

78-5 

99*6 

70‘4 

87-4 

72*0 

66*0 

49-0 

... 

... 

23 

78-8 

1 

1 46-6 

58-9 

59*8 

93*5 

67*0 

107-4 

Sl*2 

113*0 

84*6 

101*5 

83-5 

101-5 

83-6 

100*6 

79-8 

100-5 

77-6 

98*2 

75-2 

69-2 

51-2 

73*6 

3S-6 

24 

76-9 

4S-4 

88-0 

61*5 

93*0 

62*5 

106-2 

! 79-0 

107-6 

84-5 

100-5 

81-6 

105-6 

88-5 

102-5 

81*2 

103*0 

75*0 

95*8 

680 

76-2 

53-5 

75*0 

43-0 

25 

77-6 

47*2 

81*2 

590 

88-3 

65-0 

10S‘0 

82*0 

111*3 

36-8 

96-6 

SO-0 

108-6 

80-9 

103*0 

8i‘S 

103-2 

76-2 

97*5 

71-2 

78-4 

53-4 

70*5 

42-0 

26 

j 80-2 

47-5 

79-8 

55*9 

94-2 

68-3 

111-0 

87-5 

113-0 

85-8 

96-0 

82*8 

lOt‘6 

86*6 

104-2 

sre 

103*6 

770 

94-5 

69-0 

790 

52-3 

09*5 

39-8 

27 

84-2 

51-0 

80-6 

57-2 

100-0 

710 

112-5 

83-6 

121-2 

87*4 

99-5 

82-3 

107-5 

88-2 

104-8 

83-6 

1030 

77-4 

95-6 

68-2 

81-2 

55’6 

69*4 

3S0 

28 

83*7 

54*0 

836 

58-5 

101-6 

72‘0 

111-2 

82-4 

113‘2 

86-4 

104-2 

84-9 

IGS'6 

88-5 

105‘5 

S3'4 

105-0 

79-6 

95-2 

68-0 

81-9 

61-0 

72-6 

43-0 

29 

75-0 

46-9 

S5-5 

59*0 

94-0 

72-0 

109-6 

82-6 

115-5 

90-2 

105-5 

84*8 

110-2 

75-8 

104-6 

SO-2 

,i04*0 

80*5 

93-4 

66*8 

84 6 

53-4 

6S-4 

46-8 

3C 

77*0 

62-0 



96-2 

72-5 

110*4 

85-0 

115-0 

88*4 

103*6 

80*5 

103-0 

7 7'6 

101*2 

80-2 

103-S 

77*8 

90-5 

64-8 

79*0 

®>*5 

56-0 

46-6 

31 

79-C 

55-4 


... 

- 99-5 

76-C 

1 ... 

... 

113-5 

So‘3 


■■ 

94*5 

77*5 

1005 

80*6 

... 

... 

S9-S 

61-8 

... 

... 

ei-6 

46-2 

! 


oz 






























































































































1897 ,—and Minimnm Dry Tlie^^momete'rs taken, 8-28 a m. 


<D 

JisrjRr. 

i F^bfa-ry. 
--- 

1 March. 

1 Apbh,. 

! Mat. 

j Jl-X2 . 

’ July. 

AnarsT. 

September. 

OCTOREH. 

November. 

Decembeb. 

■s 

p 

Ma:s. 

mn. 

j Max. 

Mj'n, 

Max, 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

i Max. 

■Min. 

i 

1 Max. 

Mia. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max, 

Min. 

Mas. 

Mio. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

j Min. 

1 

65-4 

42-4 

77-6 

49*0 

84-0 

58*4 

1 93*5 

6 'i'O 

1 

i04-6 

1 78*5 

102-9 

87-2 

107-5 

84*0 

103*4 

85-9 

94*6 

80*5 

98*3 

79-0 

93'6 

66*3 

83-5 

55'2 

2 

67-6 

45 5 

73*6 

48*0 

83-5 

50*5 

91*6 

65*4 

lOT-D 

79-2 

108-5 

79*0 

108*4 

86*2 

100-6 

80-0 

97*0 

79'0 

93'2 

76*0 

93*9 

70*0 

85*4 

55*6 

3 

69-1 

46-5 

68-2 

48*2 

78-1 

o4'6 

94-5 

71-5 

no*8 

S2-0 

105*8 

80*4 

106*5 

84‘9 

100-4 

82-9 

93-4 

78*0 

100‘5 

78*0 

92-2 

65*0 

83*6 

56*2 

4 

68*6 

47*5 

71*3 

52*2 

85*2 

62*5 

94*6 

63*2 

101*5 

87*0 

135*6 

83-6 

104*6 

84*5 

100*6 

82 6 

95-4 

78-0 

103*2 

77*2 

91*0 

61-0 

SI-6 

57*0 

& 

73-0 

46*5 

72*2 

55*5 

87-5 

58-5 

93 6 

68 5 

112*8 

85*5 

107*6 

86*0 

104*2 

87*4 

103‘6t 

83-2 

95-0 

77*0 

1030 

76*0 

89-2 

61-3 

81*2 

54'9 

6 

77*2 

48-4 

75*6 

49*6 

86*0 

57*0 

SO-4 

66 2 

111*5 

82*6 

209*8 

84-4 

1C6-5 

90*0 

104*6 

^•2 

92‘6 

78-5 

lOl-O 

76*0 

90*0 

58-6 

81*0 

63*6 

7 

78-4 

50-5 

75*8 

52*8 

92*5 

64*0 

92*5 

63‘S 

104*2 

66*5 

114*6 

86*6 

104*5 

88-9 

104-6 

8i*4 

93*9 

77-9 

97*3 

76-2 

90-2 

60*0 

81-9 

62*6 

S 

74-5 

52*4 

60*5 

47*6 

920 

59*0 

93*0 

72*5 

m-Q 

SO’6 

... 

... 

109-9 

90-0 

102*9 

87 5 

96-0 

78-0 

97*5 

76*5 

90-.3 

61*5 

81*9 

53*8 

9 

77-0 

52*0 

75’4 

51*0 

92-0 

66'4 

101*8 

71-0 

106*4 

75*4 

119*2 

88‘6 

Ill'S 

9i*B 

95-9 

84-0 

98-6 

79*6 

95*0 

74*1 

89*4 

ei'o 

S3'0 

52*9 

10 

80-5 

52-u 

76*6 

31-2 

81'6 

£8-5 

103-8 

76*4 

109-9 

70-9 

121*0 

94*9 

lU-Q 

88-2 

965 

83*0 

100*9 

780 

95*9 

74*3 

89*5 

60-0 

77*4 

51*6 

11 

84-6 

56*D 

78*2 

55*4 

n-o 

59*0 

104*2 

76*2 

110-6 

83*6 

117* 

92*8 

107*8 

84*5 

101*2 

7S-0 

101*0 

79-9 

96 0 

720 

91*5 

64*0 

75*9 

S3'4 

12 

78-4 

54‘0 

78*0 

45*5 

78*9 

53*5 

102*2 

75*5 

112*5 

83*6 

116*6 

90-2 

98*9 

84*0 

S30 

820 

102-4 

83*5 

97*3 

72-0 

93*0 

66*3 

72*8 

47*6 

13 

74-0 

51'4 

69*6 

48*6 

84*2 

04.-5 

104*2 

72*5 

110 6 

80*5 

118 5 

94-6 

96*6 

79*6 

9S-2 

SO-0 

100-9 

79*9 

sr-s 

75-0 

92*5 

60*0 

64-9 

42*6 

14 

75-8 

53-6 

71*5 

47*6 

90-5 

63*6 

104-5 

68*8 

113.6 

82-0 

117*5 

88*5 

86-5 

77-5 

95-0 

760 

91 5 

74*4 

97*2 

71-0 

90*1 

69-0 

63-6 

43*6 

35 

67-8 

40-5 

73*0 

60*5 

94-0 

65-0 

106*6 

75*6 

1134 

84*0 

107'6 

81-2 

97*5 

76*2 

'93-2 

76-9 

87'0 

73*9 

970 

69-0 

89*2 

69*0 

69-4 

44*2 

16 

60-0 

41.0 

75*6 

48*8 

96-5 

69*5 

I08’2 

77-9 

115*0 

89-9 

100*4 

73*5 

97-0 

78-6 

93-5 

81*9 

S3-5 

78’0 

96‘7 

. 70'0 

88*3 

58*0 

73*6 

44*6 

17 

56-4 

39*8 

77-9 

48*6 

95*6 

69*0 

109*6 

81*5 

115-6 

87*0 

99*6 

80-8 

99*8 

S3*S 

93 0 

Sl'O 

97'4 

7S-0 

96*0 

66*5 

88-4 

56-0 

75 6 

44*6 

18 

59»& 

38-5 

76*5 

48*3 

94-0 

68*6 

iii'4 

81-4 

116*9 

... 

106*5 

88 0 

103*6 

85*8 

94-0 

77'9 

100*5 

79*4 

94*3 

64-0 

37*6 

5?-.5 

77*5 

47*6 

39 

67-0 

41*6 

79*5 

50*5 

S3'5 

64*4 

109*4 

805 

lU'O ! 

88*2 

llO'O 

87*0 ■ 

103*0 

84*9 

S8-0 

78-2 

99*5 

79-5 

94*2 

63-0 

87 0 

56*3 

79*5 

49*3 

20 

65-9 

44*9 

83-5 

53*6 

” 93*2 

66-2 

106-6 

73*5 

113*4 ^ 

85*2 

113*4 

91-8 

lCS-0 

S4-5 

89-2. 

79*9 

.95-6 

79-6 

94*0 

58*5 

85*5 

54*9 

79*6 

52*6 

21 

66*6 

44’0 

86*0 

55-6 

87*5 

64*0 

97*4 

66 9 

112-0 

86*3 

114*8 

93*6 

104*2 

84*6 

94*8 

79*9 

98*5 

77-4 

93*2 

60-3 

83*0 

55*2 

SO-9 

55*0 

22 

67*5 

42*8 

87-.9 

53*5 

El-6 

56*4 

98*7 

69*7 

113*3 : 

88*5 

114-0 

90*0 

105*5 

81-2 

90*2 

7S'5 

9S’5 

80*4 

93*2 

60*0 

83-0 

54-0 

Si‘5 

50-6 . 

23 

67-7 

41-8 

89'6 

59’0 

80-6 

53 6 

101*8 

1 9*5 

113*4 • 

886 

112-6 

89*5 

89*0 

78*0 

92*0 

79*9 

101-0 

82*0 

93*2 

64*5 

S2'9 

52*4 

76-4 

45-5 

24 

6 S-6 

44-6 

91-5 

610 

S8*2 

624 

94 4 

72-2 

111*4 i 

86*5 

IOS*0 

87-4 

99 9' 

82*6 

92*0 

77*0 

IOi‘5 

810 

92*9 

61*5 

81*8 

48-5 

78-9 

46 0 

25 

... 

... 

74*9 

f0*2 

89 0 

65*0 

96-6 

74*9 

111-2 ; 

89*0 

106*3 

8 S 9 

102-9 

31*8 

95*0 

S0‘0 

100-9 

S2*0 

92-0 

63-0 

80*5 

48-6 

76-9 

46-6 

26 

7o'2 

49*2 

73*4 

48*2 

91*6 

73*0 

1C06 

79-6 

iiro ; 

85-6 

105-6 

83*4 

102*5 

S3 0 

9S‘9 

79*8 

jo:-3 

76*0 

92-5 

65-2 

SO-6 

49*2 

73-6 

43 5 

27 

74-5 

49-2 

75*6 

48*4 

94*2 

68*6 

101*6 

68*4 

113-8 , 

88*6 

103-6 

89*4 

103*0 

82*0 

100*3 

83*5 

94-3 

76-0 

92*5 

66-0 

80*6 

51*2 

74*2 

44*6 

28 

73.4 

47-5 

80*& 

506 

89*6 

65*6 

m 

95*3 

<•6*9 

115*5 : 

94 4 

109*6 

84*4 

1020 

84*6 

9S 2 

84*0 

97-3 

78*0 

91-7 

63*0 

81*4 

46*6 

74*4. 

45-6 

29 

74-6 

48*4 

... 

... 

85*0 

60*4 

95*5 

71*b 

117*2 : 

89*0 

109 0 

83-6 

876 

78-0 

98*2 

82*2 

^'4 

76*5 

92*1 

66*0 

80*4 

51*6 

77*0 

48*5 

30 

75-0 

47'S 

... 

... 

89*8 

60*0 

100*6 

73-0 

115-2 ! 
{ 

90'2 

1090 

81*6 

106‘4 

87*0 

103 4) 

80*5 

1003 

81*2 

93-2 

63 0. 

80*5 

54*2 

79-6 

48-5 

31 

76*5 

49-4 


... 

90*5 

64*5 

». 

... 

i 

92*0 

... 


104*8 

85*5 

95-8 J 

74*6 

... 

... 

93-0 i 

66-0 


... 

74*8 

52'4 




45 ^ 

O 














































































1897 .—and Wd Bulbs. 



Jaki'asy. 

FeBUTT^RT. 

Makch. 

Apkil. 

May. 

Jl'SE. I 

JO^LT. 

AusMt. 

SEPTEMBER. 

October. 

Novembks, 

December. 

si 

Q 

Dry. 

Wet, 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet, 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry, 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet, 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

1 

47-0 j 

45*2 

53*0 

49*4 

67-6 

60 0 

72*5 

57-5 

91*0 

6S-0 

94*4 

74-8 

87*0 

T5'G' 

89’C 

76 6 

85*2 

62-0 

85-2 

7S-0 

15-0 

61*5 

63*6 

540 

2 

48-0 

44 6 

51-6 

47*6 

65*6 

49*8 

76*6 

5S-8 

93*0 

68-5 

83*5 

71-8 

S8*S 

77-0 

S7*S 

(7*6 

82-5 

77*0 

81 9 

77'5 

T5'4 

60*5 

62-4 

64-0 

3 

500 

45*6 

532 

47*5 

5o-2 

52*8 

78-4 

61 5 

94*4 

70*5 

86*2 

73'4 

88*6 

76*2 

85*2 

7S-9 

si’O 

76*2 

81*6 

77*3 

74'0 

62-3 

60*0 

530 

4 

49-0 

45‘0 

56,4 

49-8 

67-5 

52-0 

74-6 

60-2 

92 5 

72*2 

91*0 

75*0 

87*5 

76*0 

66*0 

77‘3 

82-4 

75-5 

84-0 

74-0 

71*6 

68*0 

64*5 

65*2 

5 

60*0 

43*S 

68-8 

50-6 

68'0 

550 

T3-2 

61*5 

91*5 

73*0 

95 0 

73 6 

90*8 

77*6 

88*2 

76 2 

81-8 

74*9 

81 ‘4 

6S'i 

flo 

57 6* 

6L'0 

53'8 

6 

52*6 

46*4 

546 

47 0 

65*0 

50'1 

76-0 

64-0 

86*5 

73-0 

98-0 

73*0 

92*8 

76-6 

89*9 

78*6 

83*4 

75'4 

62 0 

71*2 

70*0 

63*2 

62*0 

54-0 

7 

53‘0 

47-0 

65-0 

50 4 

710 

55*5 

75*8 

62-0 

.92*0 

77*4 

101-0 

73*6 

95'4 

76*4 

89-5 

S0*2 

g2’3 

73-6 

82-0 

70-1 

72*0 

63-3 

55-6 

61-5 

8 

54*9 

47*6 

63-5 

49-5 

67*2 

62*2 

81 0 

65*0 

91-4 

71*4 

... 

... 

97*9 

76*5 

90*6 

83-0 

84*0 

74*6 

82-3 

73o 

70-0 

57*5 

59-2 

52-0 

d 

54 5 

450 

65*4 

4T'5 

69*5 

62*0 

82*2 

67*0 

92*0 

71*5 

1024 

72-4 

99*5 

77*6 

83*0 

f2'5 

85*8 

76*6 

78 5 

63-8“ 

69*5 

56*3 

55'2 

60-5 

10 

56-6 

47'6 

57-0 

4S’0 

62-5 

46-6 

85*0 

65-4 

' 90-2 

73-2 

101*4 

80-6 

9-2*5 

78-5 

■ 8S-7 

83*5 

87*2 

73*8 

79*0 

67-2 

67*5 

56 9 

66-0 

61 5 

11 

66'** 

58'6 

§9-5 

50 0 

65*5 

51*6 

82-0 

64*2 

• 9-2*0 

76 6 

67-0 

78-6 

90-0 

80-0 

84‘3 

81*0 

8S-5 

74-0 

78*0 

65-6 

72*3 

57*0 

59*6 

51*8 

13 

56-0 

50*4 

60-6 

46*2 

65*4 

49-7 

85*5 

67*5 

93*0 

76-0 

96*5 

80*4 

88*0 

786 

85*6 

82*9 

90-0 

81-0 

78-0 

61-5 

72 5 

61-6 

49*5 

48*0 

13 

65'6 

47 6 

52-6 

48 6 

640 

46-6 

85*0 

64*0 

96*5 

75 4 

96*4 

81*6 

84*4 

80*5 

82*6 

Sl'O 

82-i 

78*6 

80*6 

59*5 

69*0 

5S‘3 

44-6 

43*0 

14 

670 

o4'5 

520 

47*0 

72*0 

50*5 

65*2 

62-2 

93 2 

740 

91*5 

79'S 

63-0 

79-9 

77*2 

76*9 

77*5 

76*4 

84*0 

62-8 

65*0 

87'6 

49*6 

46-2 

Id 

430 

... 

65*5 

46-5 

70 0 

51-0 

885 

6T-S 

95*8 

... 

84*0 

71*6 

83*2 

78*5 

fc2*0 

81*0 

78-2 

74-4 

75*3 

62-6 

68*6 

56*5 

47-6 

43*0 

16 

44'6 

42*5 

69*0 

46-6 

76*0 

58*0 

88-2 

66 6 

97*6 

81 6 

81*9 

n*G 

830 

76*0 

86 0 

82 4 

84*0 

78-9 

75*2 

62*0 

66*6 

57*0 

54-5 

45-0 

17 

44'S 

... 

55*6 

46-6 

73*0 

64*0 

96*4 

69-6 

97*0 

72-4 

92-0 

74*2 

91*0 

79-5 

85*3 

83-3 

85*0 

78*3 

77*0 

60-0 

€5*5 

57’6 

51-5 

42-2 

18 

43*5 

38 S 

57*5 

465 

73-5 

56'S 

83-5 

66*5 

95*2 

71*2 

97*0 

76*6 

88*0 

79*5 

80-6 

79-5 

84*9 

77-t 

75*2 

^•5 

66*9 

68-6 

64'5 

44*2 


49 5 

43-6 

59-8 

44-9 

7i’0 

640 

87-2 

68*2 

93*5 

76*6 

97-4 

77*6 

89*8 

80-9 

80*0 

73*0 

85*5 

75*6 

75*8 

56*9 

65-3 

57*6 

54-6 

45-4 

20 

48-0 

43*6 

60-0 

46*0 

73-0 

54*0 

78*2 

68*2 

94*8 

77 9 

97-3 

81*0 

8S*5 

^ Bl-5 

82*0 

80*0 

84'5 

75-5 

71-9 

58-4 

65*5 

67'6 

5S*f 

48*0 

21 

4S-6 

43-5 

58*6 

452 

66*8 

61-5 

745 ^ 

55*4 

93-6 

79 0 

95*0 

81*0 

90 6 

82*4 

82*0 

80*3 

640 

77*4 

72*1 

69-0 

62-0 

6&0 

62-2 

522 

23 

48-0 

41-5 

59-5 

4o‘6 

59*5 

51*6 

80-6 

60*6 

93*2 

78*2 

97*0 

73*0 

87*5 

Sl-9 

83*0 

fO-5 

88-2 

76-8 

76*2 

60-3 

63*2 

65-5 

65-0 

4S*0 

23 

45*0 

39-6 

67-0 

51-6 

69*9 

66*4 

87*4 

- 70*5 

94*0 

80*0 

91*0 

75-2 

86*0 

81-2 

83-5 

803 

87-1 

76*9 

73-4 

58-9 

59*0 

63*4 

51 4 

45-2 

24 

49*3 

42-6^ 

63-2 

55*0 

70'6 

57*5 

75*0 

65*4 

93-5 

76 4 

88-6 

76*5 

89*0 

80*5 

81*2 

780 

85‘C 

75*9 

73*0 

£9*0 

51*5 

540 

49-5 

42-3 

2a 

... 


550 

40‘5 

73*8 

58*8 

S42 

67*4 

94*4 

78-6 

92*3 

74*0 

87*4 

80*8 

85-0 

800 

86*0 

77-3 

72-6 

59‘S 

67-4 

51-6 

49'4 

43*4 

26 

53*6 

440 

55 5 

45*5 • 

79-2 

61*6 

89*4 

70-5 

94*2 

76'2 

92*6 

75*2 

88*0 

80-6 

84*5 

79*4 

79*0 

7S‘5 

74*0 

6i‘2 

57'4 

63*6 

46-.J 

40'0 

27 

54*8 

470 

59-4 

46'6 

72*0 

CO-4 

78-0 

67-5 

9S5 

72*5 

93*0 

75*6 

&0’0 

80*4 

SV2 

83*0 

83-0 

76-3 

74*8 

61-4 

57*0 

5i'6 

47*0 

40 0 

28 

S3'6 

44’0 

58 6 

46 2 

70*2 

eo*4 

76-2 

66*6 

100*5 

77*2 

88 9 

75*4 

90-6 

81*5 

88-5 

79*6 

S4*i 

75*2 

74 0 

59-6 

68*0 

52-4 

5-A6 

<4-5 

29 

5B'4 

45*2 

... 


67*0 

57 *5 

bo'6 

67*1 

98*0 , 

68-0 

87 0 

74 0 

921* 

7»*2 

36 5 

81-0 

S5-0 

serf 

74 0 

60-3 

60-2 

03-6 

C3 4 

40 2 

30 

5u*0 

41-9 

! - 

.. 

65’5 

55 0 

87*6 

67*5 

„,i 

76 0 

S5 0 

73*2 

52*0 

&2-4 

81'S 

61-0 

as-: 

610 

71-0 

55*6 

61 8 

54'6 

53 4 

48-0 

31 

55'0 

45-0 

1 

... 

72 0 

52 6 

... 

..A 

&2-0 j 

73-0 

•* 

... 

soc 

78*6 

M9 

a- 

... 

•••: 

73*5 

61 9 


, 

56-2 

4tri» 
















































































The following table is given as an explanation of the variations occurring in the foregoing 
tables in the readings of the dry and wet bulbs and maximum and ininimum dry thermo¬ 
meters :— 


Rainfall, 1895. • 

Rainfall, 1896. 

Kamfall, 1897, 

• 

January Cth 

■02 

January 28th 

■05 

January 14th 

•31 

„ 7l;h 

■02 

February 1st 

■10 

March 2l8t 

•32 

„ 8th 

•05 

„ 3rd 

•10 

May 18th 

■01 

9th 

•C5 

March 24th 

■9G 

„ 29th 

■08 

„ 2l8t 

•30 

May 8th 

•15 

June 2nd 

■07 

„ 31et 

•03 

June Gth 

■14 

„ 3rd 

•04 

February 11th 

■03 

„ 22 nd 

•24 

July 12th 

■ -06 , 

March 2ncl 

•0-1 

„ 29th 

•3G 

„ 13th ^ 

•24 

,, Ilrd’ 

■10 

„ 30th 

■88 

„ 14th' 

3'JO 

„ 9tli 

•07 

July 1st 

•02 

„ 16th 

■30 

„ lOtli 

■10 

„ 16th 

•19 

„ . 21f,t 

•15 

April Itlth -j. 

•03 

„ 18th 

•82 

„ 23rd 

■19 

„ IGth 

•05 

„ 19th 

■68 

„ 25th ... 

■10 

„ 23rd 

■01 

„ 25th 

1-40 

„ 28 th 

116 

Juno 7th 

•02 

„ 20th 

•94 

August 8rd 

1'05 . 

„ 9th 

■09 

„ 30th 

•40 

„ 9th 

•07 

, 16th 

1'98 

August 7th 

•77 

„ 10th 

■10 

„ 28th 

•08 

„ 8th 

■20 

„ 11th 

^’■09 

July 1st 

■38 

December 28th 

•59 

„ 13th 

■30 

„ 10th 

■10 



„ 14th 

235 

„ 13th 

•96 



„ 16th 

■24 

„ 2i)th 

•13 



„ 17th 

1-04. 

„ 21st 

•08 



„ 18th 

1-57 

,, 30th 

•07 



„ 2l8t 

■29 

August 3r(l 

■06 



„ 22t]d 

■ -40 

„ 4th 

•54 



„ 20th 

•08 

„ fith 

■32 



„ 28th 

•IG 

„ Gth 

■49 



„ 30th 

■09 

„ 8th 

•0^2 



,1 31st 

•02 

„ loth 

•13 



September IStb 

•85 

„ 28th 

•32 



„ 14 th 

■IS 

„ 29th 

1-20 



October Gth 

•16 

„ 30th 

2-12 





September Ist 

•31 





„ 18th 

•22 

Total 


Total 


Total ... 

nil 

8^95 

17^30 



























Rainfall as recorded at Main Dispensary for nine years, from 1889 lo 1897. 


%L 




1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895, 

1896. 

1897. 




Months. 


Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

I Cents. 

Inches. 

a 

o 

Inches. 

Cents, 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

1 

1 

Cents. 

Inches- 

Cents.. 

Inches. 

Cents. j 

QQ 

V 

Cents, j 

Total. 

Average. 

Eeuarks, 

January 

«*• 

o. 

•08 

•4* 

... 

... 

... 

o. 

•42 

... 

•81 

2 

•38 

1 

■07 

... 

‘05 

... 

•31 

5-12 

•57 


February 

to 

... 

•53 


•11 



... 

•01 

... 

■46 

... 

■23 

... 

•03 

... 

-26 

... 

... 

1-63 

•18 


March 


... 

•62 

... 

•13 

... 

■68 

... 

... 

... 

■04 


... 

... 

•31 

... 

•96 


•32 

306 

■34 


April 

... 

... 

•66 

... 

•07 

... 

•16 

... 

... 


•13 


•02 

... 

•09 



... 


112 

•12 


May 

... 

1 

■03 

... 

■38 

1 

•06 

1 

■29 

... 

•93 

... 

•03 

2 

•17 

... 

■15 

... 

•12 

7-16 

•79 


June 


... 

•40 

1 

•23 

... 

•15 

3 

•01 

1 

•06 

6 

•81 

1 

•71 

1 

•62 

... 

11 

15-10 

168 


July * 

... 

2 

■99 

2 

•84 

2 

•58 

7 

•27 

4 

•44 

1 

•77 


... 

4 

•35 

6 

■29 

31-53 

3-50 

* No rain in July 
1895, other'nise -July 
would have had 

August 


7 

■86 

1 

■07 

... 

•91 

2 

•96 

3 

•10 

1 

•48 

5 

•20 

... 

•97 

10 

•61 

34-06 

3-78 

highest averages 

monthly rainfall. 

September 


... 

•08 

... 

... 

... 

•71 

3 

•42 

1 

■15 

... 

•20 


•53 

... 

... 

... 

■48 

6-57 

•73 


October 

• o 

... 




... 

... 

... 

•14 

... 

... 

... 

— 

.o 

... 

... 

... 


•16 

'85 

-09 


Noyember 


... 

• « 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•51 

... 

... 



... 

... 


... 

•51 

■06 


December 



• «* 


... 

... 

••• 

1 

•50 

1 

•18 

... 

•28 

** 

... 

... 

•59 

... 

... 

3-18 

■35 


Total 


14-24 

7-6i 

e-26 

20-‘02 

12-81 

12-20 

11-11 

8-95 

' 17-30 

109-89 

12-19 



03 






















































































%L 


Mortality from all Diseases in Bikanir City for each month, from I88S to 1897. 


Months, 

1?88. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1893. 

1893.' 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

Total of ten 
years. 

Mean. 

Percentage to 
total mortality 
13,668. 

January ... 

... 

61 

77 

121 

63 

376 

74 

81 

118 

134 

128 

1,233 

123-30 

9-021 

February ... 

... 

51 

66 

166 

60 

315 

75 

94 

111 

95 

102 

1,134 

113-40 

8-297 

March 

... 

28 

73 

116 

62 

511 

68 

108 

113 

151 

96 

1,326 

132-60 

9-701 

April 

... 

27 

117 

64 

84 

249 

83 

129 

121 

143 

143 

1,160 

116-00 

8‘487 

May 

... 

69 

125 

59 

108 

102 

76 

165 

135 

127 

190 

1,156 

115-60 

8-458 

June 

... 

89 

79 

57 

190 

165 

74 

133 

83 

130 

195 

1,195 

119-50 

8-743 

July 

... 

66 

67 

27 

143 

101 

42 

97 

80 

74 

£0 

787 

78-70 

5-768 

August 

... 

81 

63 

50 

105 

137 

83 

112 

87 

113 

159 

993 

99-30 

7-265 

September 

... 

120 

80 

87 

102 

218 

106 

86 

85 

122 

250 

1,256 

125-60 

• 0-189 

October ... 

... 

103 

59 

53 

108 

239 

107 

92 

107 

131 

251 

1,250 

125-00 

9-145 

KoTember 

... 

63 

42 

52 

153 

223 

103 

97 

113 

139 

118 

1,101 

110-20 

8-053 

December.. 

... 

69 

67 

57 

194 

123 

88 

98 

163 

1S6 

101 

1,076 

107-60 

7-872 

Total 

.... 

CO 

903 

908 

1,372 

2,759 

978 

1,292 

i,3oa.. 

1,498 

l,e23 

13,668 

1.366-80 

99-999 


















































VIQN' 



Statement of strength, admissions into Hospital, deaths, dc., Bikanir Jail, from 1889 to 1897. 


<SL 


Years. 

Average strength. 

* Admissions 
into 

Hospital, 

Admissions per mille 
of strength. 

Average daily sick. 

Heaths. 

Deaths per mille 
of strength. 

1889 


... 

328-80 

129 

392-34 

4-89 

7 

21-29 









« 

1890 

... 

... 

36301 

160 

440-76 

4-71 

11 

30-30 

1891 

... 

... 

444-® 

75 

168-61 

3-05 

19 

4-2g2 

1892 

... 

... 

533-54 

62 

116-21 

1-77 

4 

7-49 

1893 

... 


514-44 

80 

165-51 

224 

3 

5-83 

1894 

... 

... 

428-00 

36 

84-11 

1-52 

5 

11-63 

1895 

**■ ... 

... 

384-00 

48 

125^26 

1-62 

4 

10-43 

1896 


... 

396-24 

36 

90-85 

2-20 

4 

10-09 

1897 

... 


519-95 

54 

103-86 

1-47 

3 

. 6-77 


Average 

... 

434-75 

75-55 

186-39 

2-61 

666 

16-17 


Ox 


* only. 





























Bainfall as recorded at C'Jinni for nine years, from 1889 io 1897. 



1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 1 

1893. 

1894. 

1p95. 

1896. 

1897. 

! 

Total. 

Average. 

Months. 

<D 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

CQ 

Sh 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

"5 

© 

GO 

© 

© 

Cents. 

Inches. 

© 

January 


'50 

... 

... 


... 


•45 

1 

‘55 

2 

•76 


■30 


... 


•10 

5-66 

•63 

Fehruary 


•35 


... 

... 



... 


•59 

... 

... 

... 

... 


■40 


... 

1'34 

•15 

March 


... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 


... 




... 

... 

... 

•20 

■20 

■02 

April 





... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

■15 

.• 



'... 



•15 

•02 

May 


... 





... 


1 

•22 

... 

•10 

... 

... 


•70 

... 

... 

2-02 

•2-2 

June 

2 

■55 

3 

•45 

•“ 

•50 


... 

2 



■30 

... 

■70 

... 

■40 

1 

•60 

1150 

1-28 

July 


•90 

14 

... 


•70 

... 

... 

6 

•64 

3 

•63 

7 

•09 

3 

•45 

5 

•80 

42-21 

4-69 

Angust 

2 

•80 

3 

•70 

... 

•37 

... 

... 

1 

•61 

4 

•47 

5 

‘73 

4 

■03 

7 

•93 

30-64 

3-10 

Septemlwr 

... 

•10 


-08 

5 

•05 

5 

•12_ 

3 

•96 

... 

... 

... 

•15 


•25 

1 

•10 

15-81 

1-76 

Octob. r 




•11 


■20 


■55 


... 

... 


... 

... 


... 



•86 

■09 

Soveinber 






... 

... 

... 

... 

50 

... 

... 




•32 

... 

... 

■82 


Dectmoer 

... 

... 




i 


... 



... 

•60 

... 


... 

■30 



■90 

■10 








i. _ 














Total 

7-20 

*: 

1-34 

6-82 

6-12 

1807 

1 

5 

2-01 

i 1 

->■97 

S-85 

1673 

11-211 

12'45 














! 

- 



7 



j 




































































































Rainfall as recorded at Ratavgarh for 'nine years, frcmi 1889 to 1897. 



1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1S92, 

1891. 

1884. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 




Months. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. ^ 

Cents. 

eo 

2 

C 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

ce 

s 

Cents. 

Inches. 

3 

1 Inches. 

Cents. 

Total. 

Average. 

Eemarks. 

January 






■40 


•30 

2 

■01 

2 

•4l 

1 

■17 


■30 

... 

... 

6o9 

•73 


Febiaary 





... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

■47 

... 

... 

1 

•34 


■38 

... 

... 

219 

•24 


March 





... 

... 

.... 

... 



... 

... 


... 


■12 


•07 

■19 

■02 


April 


■/iO 








... 


... 




... 


■07 

■67 

‘06 


May 

.... 


... 




... 

■15 

1 

■92 

... 

•13 




■53 



2-73 

■30 


June 


■50 

2 

■80 

1 

■40 

O 

■:4 

2 

■93 

2 

■63 

... 


2 

•14 


•37 

14-9’5 

1-66 


July 

2 

■60 

7 

... 


■40 

2 

■72 

6 

•79 

8 

■63 

4 

•49 

2 

•93 

4 

■87 

40-43 

4-49 


August 

3 

... 


■50 

2 

... 

... 

... 

2 

•97 

4 

■50 

3 

36 

4 

•29 

12 

•O-S 

32-70 

363 


September 

... 

■30 



3 


... 


4 

■53 


•58 

... 

•-9 


•3-2 

2 

•30 

11-32 

1-26 


October 

... 



•20 

... 

... 



... 


... 

... 




... 

... 


■20 

•02 


Koveuiber 


... 

... 


1 


t 

1 ... 



■18 




... 

... 

■33 

... 

... 

•51 

■06 


December 

1 


... 

■20 

! 

1 

1 ■■■ 


1 


... 

■15 

... 

•40 




■18 


... 

■93 

■10 


Total 

i 

1 6 90 

1 

10-70 

I 

I 7-2) 

! 

! 5-41 

i 

21-95 

1 19-23 

111-65 

1 11-52 

It 

•76 

113-32 

12-57 







































































RainfoM as recorded at Rajgarh far seven years, from 1891 to 1897. 



1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

Total. 

•Average. 

Remarks. 

t 

Mouths. 

ec 

© 

© 

Ceuta. 

1 

CQ 

© 

'o 

I Cents. 

tc 

O 

*© 

S 

w 

ZD 

© 

Inches. 

Cents. 1 

Inches. 1 

Cents. 

Inches. ! 

Cents. 

ZD 

© 

O 

Cents. 

January ... 


■10 




... 

1 

■61 

1 

•15 

... 

... 

... 


2--9 

■41 


February . .. 


•22 






... 




•40 


... 

■62 

■09 


March 

... 




... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

■33 

... 

•03 


■92 

1-2S 

■18 


April 


... 

... 


... 

.... 

... 

... 

... 

■37 


... 


•17 

‘54 

-O-i 

- 

May 


... 

... 


kJ 

■30 






•60 

... 

■34 

4-21 

■61 


June 

5 

•10 

2 

■24 

1 

■29 

4 

■52 

O 

•14 

... 

■70 

... 

•47 

16’46 

235 


July 

2 

■30 

3 

■35 

5 

•O.l 

1 

■49 

3 

•S4 

2 

•73 

5 

•32 

24-08 

3-44 


August ... 

7 

1 -30 


■50 

... 

■67 

4 

■15 

3 


3 

•28 

6 

36 

25-26 

361 


September 

... 

•70 

... 

-50 

... 

■73 

2 

*67 



... 

■65 

1 

•10 

6-5 

■91 

' 

October ... 



... 

■41 

... 

... 


... 



... 

•64 

... 


105 

•15 


NoTember 


... 

... 

... 


■21 


... 



1 

05 


... 

i-26 

•18 


December 


... 

1 

■10 

... 

■95 

1 

■19 

... 

... 

... 

•14 

... 

... 

3-38 

■48 









.. 










- - 

Total ... 

! 

I5’72 

8-10 

I 

12-30 

15^fi6 

10-83 

10-2‘3 

14-65 

67-41 

12-49 

- ; ■- - 






























































































Rainfall as recorded at Hamimangarh for six years, from 1892 to 1897. 


Montlis. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

Total. 

Average, 

Eemabks. 

Inches. 

Cents, j 

1 Inches, j 

1 ' 

Cents. ' 

Inches. 

Cents, 

! Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

j Cents. 

Inches. 

j Cents 

January 

... 

... 

1 

•02 

1 

•34 

1 

•88 

... 

•06 

?•» 

•62 

4-92 

82 


February 

... 

... 

1 

•60 

... 

•79 

... 

... 

... 

•14 

... 

■17 

2-70 

■45 


Marci 

... 


... 

... 

... 

«•» 

... 

... 

... 

•18 

... 

•86 

1-04 

•17 


April 


... 

... 

■so 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

•30 

•05 


ilay 

... 

•78 

... 

•48 

... 

...- 

... 

... 

1 

•01 

... 

■28 

2-55 

•43 


Jane 

... 

•79 

1 

•70 

7 

^73 

... 

•65 

1 

•86 

1 

•26 

13-99 

2-33 


July 

1 

•17 

6 

•80 

2 

■63 

2 

•45 

... 

... 

5 

•92 

17-87 

2-98 

* 

August 

6 

•57 


•80 

1 

•09 

1 

■95 

1 

•93 

... 

... 

12'34 

2-06 


September 

... 

•55 

2 

■81 

... 

•70 

... 

... 


•57 

... 

... 

4'63 

■77 


October 

.... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


FoTember 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


December 


•S3 


... 

... 

•50 

... 

... 


■42 

... 


1-24 

•21 


Total 

10:18 

14-51 

14 68 

6-93 

6-17 

9-11 

6158 

10-27 















































Rainfall as receded at Beni far the mx years, from 1892 to 1897. 


Months. 

1832. 

1893. 1 

1 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

Total. 

Average. 




1 










© 

© 1 

j Cents. 

Inche 

j Cents 

o 

*0 

(—{ 

Cents. 

O 

*© 

a 

•») 

Cents. 

"o 

G 

Cents, 

Inches 

Cents. 



January 


... 


05 

1 

•00 


*50 

... 

*55 

... 

•23 

233 

•39 

February 




... 






... 


... 

... 

... 

March 


... 


... 


... 



... 

... 


... 



April 



... 


... 

•72 

1 

•0.5 



... 

... 

1-77 

•29 

May 




•cO 


•29 


... 


•G6 


... 

1-45 

•23 

June 


15 

1 

•80 

3 

*83 

1 

•90 


■18 


•60 

8-46 

1-41 

July 

2 

■80 

7 

•30 

3 

■20 

5 

•20 

3 

•31 

4 

'25 

2606 

4-34 

August 

10 

•30 


•06 

5 

■17 

3 

■30 

4 

•14 

7 

•31 

30-28 

6 05 

September 

6 

•43 

3 

■82 


00 


... 


■46 


■50 

12-08 

201 

October 

... 

... 




... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Noyerittber 

... 

... 






... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

December 

... 

... 

... 

*50 


50 

... 

... 

... 

j 

... 

... 

1-00 

■117 











i 





Total 

19-70 

1403 

15*56 

11-95 

9-30 

12-89 

83-43 

13-89 


%L 


Bemarks. 


Ox 

o 






























































Rainfall as recorded at Noharfor the six years, from, 1892 to 1897. 


Months. 

* 1893. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

Total. 

Average. 

Remabks. 

Inches. 

1 Cents. 

1 

Inches. 

j Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 


Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

January 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•72 

2 

•34 

2 

•07 

... 



•14 

0'27 

•88 



February 


... 

... 

1 

■90 


■18 

... 

■IG 

... 

•60 

... 


2-84 

•47 



March 



... 

... 

•01 

... 

... 

... 

•40 


'57 

... 

■29 

1-27 

•21 



April 

... 

... 

... 

... 



•12 

... 

•21 



... 

■42 

•75 

•12 



Alay 

... 



... 

■07 


■11 

... 

■12 


•59 

... 


•89 

‘15 



June 



... 

1 

•47 

3 

•41 

1 



•14 

... 

■47 

6-94 

1-16 



July 

... 

6 

TO 

2 

■23 

3 

■3o 

1 

•44 

1 

■23 

4 

■64 

18-99 

316 



August 


5 

•53 

5 

■05 

2 

•07 

3 

■66 

4 

•04 

6 

•42 

26-77 

4-46 



September 


4 

■49 

5 

■89 

1 

•37 


... 


... 

1 

•09 

1284 

214 

• 


October 


... 

... 

... 

■08 

... 


... 


... 



•48 

•56 

•09 



November 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 



... 

... 



December 

... 

... 

■33 

... 

•60 

1 

■05 

... 

... 

... 

•47 

... 


2-45 

■41 



Total 


16-15 

18-02 

14-00 

3-51 

764 

13-96 

79-57 

13-25 








1 












































































Rainfall as recorded at Mirzaroalla for five years, from 1893 to 1897. 


Months. 

1883. - 

1S94. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

• 

Total. 

Average. 

Remakes. ■ 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inchc-s. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches, j 

4^ 

GJ 

o 

January 

... 

•60 

2 

•57 

1 

■31 

... 

... 

1 

■28 

5’76 

1-15 


February 


■70 

... 

■36 

... 

■10 

... 

•36 

... 

■25 

T77 

■35 


March 


• «« 

... 


... 


... 

•36 

... 

... 

■36 

■07 


April 

... 

■22 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


•46 

•68 

■14 


May 

1 

■17 

... 

... 


... 


•26 

... 

... 

P43 

■29 


June 

1 

•35 

3 

•58 

1 

•51 

1 

■16 

... 

•21 

7^81 

1-86 


July 

6 

■72 

2 

■64 

1 

23 

2 

■38 

2 

■13 

IS^IO 

3-02 


August 

2 

80 

5 

•73 

6 

■42 

2 

•95 

5 

■74 

23-65 

4-73 


September 

3 

’85 


■07 


... 


•35 

1 

■44 

5-71 

1-14 


October 

... 

... 

... 




... 

•05 


... 

■05 

■01 


KoTember 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 




... 


Pecember 


■13 


■32 

... 


... 



•15 

•60 

•12 




' 











Total 

71-54 

15 27 

10-57 

7-88 

11-65 

62-92 

12-.n8 














































Rainfall as recorded at Suratcfarh for the five years, from 1893 to 1897. 


Months. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

l.?9S. 

1897. 

Total. 

Average. 

Eemaeks. 

W 

*2 

Cents. 

Inches. 

{£ 

s 

Inclias. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

! 

Cents. 

05 

c 

"c 

Cents. 

January 

... 

... 

1 

31 

1 

-80 

... 

•25 

... 

... 

3-36 

■67 


February 

... 



. ... 


... 

... 

•33 

... 


*53 

•07 


March 

... 

... 

... 

... 


•76 

... ■ 

... 

... 

... 

•76 

•15 


April 

... 

. ... 

•• 


... 

38 

... 


... 

•05 

*43 

4)9 


May 


•62 



... 

... 


•95 

... 


l-d7 

■31 


June 

... 

•25 

5 

•15 

7 

•77 

... 

•95 

... 

... 

14 12 

•2-83 


July 

4 

•56 

2 

■10 

... 

•25 

1 

•39 

1 

•40 

9-70 

194 


August 

2 

•63 

4 

•43 

1 

•01 

4 

-27 

11 

•00 

23-34 

4-67 


September 

2 

•88 


-37 

... 

•16 

... 

... 

1 

■8.5 

0-26 

1-05 


October, 

... 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 



... 

... 


i^oveniber 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 





December 

m 

... 

... 

... 

■83 

... 

... 


... 

... 

, 

•83 

■17 


Total 

10-94 

1419 

1-213 

* 

8-14 

I 

14-30 

[ 59-70 

4 

11-91 

; 















































Average MoniJdy and Yearly Rainfall for each Tehsil and for whole State shown in tahdar formt^'^'^U^ " ' 
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Bikanih. 

Chdru. 

Ratangabu. 

Rajgash. 

Hanuman- 

GAItH. 

Reni. 

SOHAR, 

Misza-wala. 

; 

■SUKATQARH. 

u 

o 

c3 

kt 

Months. 
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<p 
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23 

O 

9 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

IS 

•» 

o 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

£ 

5 

I Inches. 

Cents. 

1 Inches. 

■ Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents, 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Totals of 

month. 

<32 ^ 

O O 

< 

January 


... 

•57 

• •• 

•63 

,,, 

-73 


•41 


•82 


■39 


■88 

1 

■15 


•67 

6-25 

•69 

February 



■18 


•15 

... 

•24 

... 

•09 

... 

•46 

... 

... 

... 

-47 


■35 

... 

•07 

2'00 

•22' 

March 


... 

■34 


•03 

... 

•02 

- 

■18 

... 

■17 

... 



•21 

... 

•07 


•15 

1-16 

•13 

April 


... 

•12 

... 

•02 


•O', 

... 

•08 

... 

■05 

... 

•29 

... 

•12 

... 

•14 

... 

■09 

•97 

•11 

May 



•79 


•22 

... 

■30 

... 

■61 

... 

•43 

... 

•23 


•15 

... 

•29 

... 

•31 

333 

■37 

June 


1 

•68 

1 

•28 

1 

•66 

2 

•35 

2 

•33 

1 

■41 

1 

•16 

1 

•56 

2 

•82 

16-25 

1-81 

July 


3 

•50 

4 

■69 

4 

•49 

3 

•44 

2 

•98 

4 

■34 

3 

•16 

3 

•02 

1 

■94 

31-56 

8-51 

August 


3 

•78 

3 

•40 

3 

•63 

3 

•61 

2 

•06 

5^ 

•05 

4 

•46 

4 

•73 

4 

•67 

35-39 

3-93 

September 


... 

•73 

1 

■76 

1 

•26 


•91 

... 

•77 

2 

•01 

2 

•14 

1 

•14 

1 

■05 

11-77 

1-31 

October 



09 

... 

•09 

... 

•02 

... 

■15 




... 

... 

■09 

... 

•01 

... 


’45 

*05 

November 



•06 

... 

•09 

... 

•06 

... 

•18 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


•39 

•04 

December 



•35 


•10 


•10 


•48 


•21 


•17 


•41 


•12 


•17 

211 

•23 

Average annual 
rainfall of each 
tehsil. 

12'19 

12-45 

12-57 

12-49 . 

10-27 

13-g9 

13-25 

12-58 

11-94 

111 63 

12-40 



























































In the “General Description of the State” I have already mentioned that the state of 
Bikanir is, generaly speaking, one vast sandy tract of country, with no forests or streams 
or lakes or hills. 

From.the foregoing tables it will be observed that there is a great difference throughout 
the year between the clay and iiiglit temperatures, amounting to between 20 and 30 degrees 
or even more : intensely hot during the day in the hot months, the nights, except for a month 
or two, are cool. During the winter months the weather is delightful, cold, clear and 
bracing. 

The climate is an extremely dry one,— vid& the Wet and Dry Bulb and Rainfall fables. 

The average annual rainfall for the whole State is 12'40 inches only. August is the 
month of greatest rainfall, and then July, June and September in the order given : the average 
rainfall in the other months is slight though in occasional years a lair amount is registered in 
•fanuary and February. 

The amount of rainfall in different years varies very considerably, (lompare that regis^ 
tered at Bikanir for the years 1890-91—9G with the others given in that table. 

As the people of Bikanir depend almost entirely on their rain crops for their food-supply, 
a failure of the rains in August and Septernbei means a loss to them of that year’s food 
and they have to fall back on tlie grain stored by them in previous years. A succession of 
three bad years meaus famine and emigration to other States. 

DISEASES. 

For the discussion of this cpiestion, the following tables have been prepared :~ 

Mortality fables of Bikanir City from 1888 to 1897. A statement showing strength, ad¬ 
missions, deaths, &c., in the Bikanir Jail. Returns of patients treated in the Bikanir 
Hospital, in the various dispensaries and in the Bikanir Jail. 


Mortality Table, Bikanir City, from, 1888 to 1897. 


years. 

Cholera. 

8mall-pox. 

Fever. 

liowel Com¬ 
plaints. 

Snake¬ 

bites. 

Injuries. 

All others. 

Total. 

1888 


6 

632 

30 


20 

139 

827 

1889 ... 


93 

617 

75 


9 

81 

90.1 

1890 


217 

518 

68 

... 

1 

114 

908 

1891 

44 


1,032 

112 

... 

6 

178 

1,373 

1892 

686 

74 

1,796 

64 


18 

221 

2,769 

1893 


1 

719 

33 

... 

14 

211 

978 

1894 

• t . 

... 

1,138 

5 

1 

10 

138 

1,292 

3895 .. 


... 

1,181 

... 

... 

8 

117 

1,306 

189G 

11 

15 

1,301 

21 


6 

144 

1,498 

1897 

17 

16 

1,627 

12 

•• 

1 

100 

1,823 

Total ... 

658 

422 

10,591 

410 

1 

93 

1,493 

13,668 
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Hospital {formerly Bikanir Dispensary), from 1889 to 1897 . 


LOCAL DISEASES. 


Gfioui' E. 


Diarrhoea. 

a 

Oi 

o. 

Q 

iJ 

V 

> 

13 

O 

0} 

s 

Other diseases of the ] 

Digestive System, j 

Diseases of the Spleen* 

<15 

^ B 

U>t CD 

rn 

SCO 

.2 S 
•a ■3, 
a 

05 >» 

o 

Goitre. | 

i 

Diseases of the Urinary 
System. 

Soft Chancre, 

Other diseases of the 

Generative System, 

Venereal Diseases other 

than those in Group A. 

Diseases of the Organs 

of Locomotion, 

Diseases of the Connec¬ 

tive Tissue. 

£ 

45 

B 

1 Other diseases of the 

Skin. 

AH other Local Diseases. 

.3h 

W. 

3 

'S 

•a 

<u 

O 

1 Local Injuries. 

oJ 

1 

(C 

1 

J 

*e5 , 

15 

H 

280 

305 

73 

693 

62 

40 


206 

... 

108 

167 

88 

505 

m 

850 

... 

2 

494 

23 

10,832 

328 

316 

93 

687 

111 

62 


213 

... 

100 

123 

103 

463 

688 

704 

... 

1 

4.29 

23 

10,239 

335 

369 

83 

1,082 

100 

08 


234 

... 

104 

123 

99 

537 

822 

972 

... 

9 

591 

SO 

11,842 

3GI 

402 

71 

1,158 

110 

82 


284 

... 

75 

138 

118 

505 

868 

873 

... 

... 

578 

39 

11,533 

SCO 

428 

87 

1,087 

102 

77 


248 

... 

102 

136 

121 

632 

1,021 

1,082 

... 

1 

584 

50 

12,200 

:339 

493 

77 

1,020 

121 

82 

... 

241 

... 

54 

18C 

105 

017 

733 

899 

... 

... 

604 

03 

11,6.5!) 

379 

408 

07 

1,116 

121 

90 

1 

206 

11 

71 

210 

89 

793 

704 

1,022 

0 

2 

579 

54 

11,708 

457 

403 

88 

916 

107 

117 

... 

211 

18 

92 

208 

113 

714 

812 

889 

16 

1 

529 

32 

U,777 

m 

428 

00 

941 

130 

88 

... 

* 

212 

15 

85 

202 

109 

C49 

812 

758 

13 

... 

629 

56 

11.763 

459 

430 

85 

1,059 

166 

114 

... 

236 

13 

82 

209 

186 

634 

737 

816 

11 

1 

535 

49 

12,867 

4,41 

303 

83 

Oil 

120 

76 

... 

214 

9 

79 

179 

105 

572 

742 

932 

10 

1 

620 

33 

11,991 

f 

464 

442 

07 

1,030 

128 

111 

2 

235 

8 

84 

238 

110 

564 

902 

776 

18 

... 

561 

20 

13,400 

4,C88 

4,830 

1,024 

11,706 

1,414 

1,006 

3 

2,690 

74 

1,036 

2,109 

1-305 

7,005 

9,806 

10,578 

83 

18 

6,542 

502 

140,937 

3-32 

3'43 

•73 

8-31 

LOO 

•71 

... 

1‘91 

•05 

■ -74 

D50 

•92 

4-97 

6-96 

7’50 

•06 

•01 

4-64 

•36 



15 






































































Return of Patients treated at Sujangarh, Nohar, Bahaclran,, 


MONTHS. 

_ 

GE.VERAL DISEASES. 


Gkodp a. 

Geoup B. 

Geoop 

0. 

Gboto D. 


i Smali-pox, 1 

j Cholera. 

g 

s* 

i 

1 Malarial Fevers, 

Primary Syphilis* 

Secondary Syphilis. 

4 

8 

e 

M 

§ 

O 

o 

Scurvy. 

j 

Worms. 

DebUity and Aneemia, 

Kheumatic affections. 

<S 

CO 

rt 

Ci 

rO 

S 

o 

a 

u 

Leprosy. 

Ail other general 

diseases. 

Diseases of the Nerrous 

System. 

Diseases of the Bye. 

Diseases of the Ear, 

Diseases of the Nose. 

Diseases of the Circu¬ 

latory System. 

1 

Diseases of the Lungs. | 

1 

Other diseases of the 

.Ecspiratoiy System. 

January... 

S 

10 

378 

8,181 

178 

157 

224 

17 

64 

309 

892 

3S 

21 

315 

629 

441 

521 

66 

41 

352 

1,485 

February 

3 

... 

336 

2,57.3 

190 

152 

226 

30 

68 

274 

802 

35 

18 

309, 

620 

448 

416 

69 

46 

297 

1,350 

Mardi ... 


2 

429 

2,688 

208 

170 

242 

36 

60 

290 

'837 

56 

28 

317 

682 

694 

405 

91 

59 

207 

1,256 

April ... 

2 

31 

471 

2,710 

166 

165 

250 

35 

64 

339 

. 787 

04 

27 

287 

507 

789 

5-0 

77 

88 

190 

1,054 

May 

3 

88 

600 

2,783 

218 

171 

230 

21 

102 

290 

787 

45 

34 

304 

659 

723 

632 

73 

43 

143 

948 

Jun‘> ... 

2 

103' 

898 

2,439 

184 

158 

220 

23 

163 

206 

717 

33 

33 

275 

559 

586 

483 

63 

44 

141 

803 

July ... 

3 

9C 

471 

2,386 

167 

170 

220 

26 

265 

282 

766 

47 

27 

811 

580 

580 

657 

46 

45 

129 

745 

August; ... 

2 

lOS 

693 

4,151 

198 

176 

239 

24 

221 

254 

776 

60 

25 

305 

593 

640 

685 

40 

48 

91 

802 

S(!ptembcr 


6 

655 

11,323 

223 

145 

225 

37 

185 

203 

733 

50 

25 

264 

683 

500 

510 

05 

35 

115 

850 

October... 


17 

717 

12,501 

178 

143 

209 

38 

132 

335 

798 

44 

12 

314 

468 

440 

473 

57 

45 

139 

1,014 

November 

... 

... 

527 

8,988 

167 

149 

215 

38 

9.7 

300 

931 

33 

14 

318 

490 

647 

475 

36 

56 

144 

1,258 

December 

1 

... 

423 

4,369 

164 

156 

188 

17 

76 

820 

975 

36 

15 

263 

408 

492 

498 

48 

36 

253 

1.348 

Total ... 

19 

533 

6,000 

60,092 

2,241 

1,9X8 

2,694 

347 

1,477 

3,611 

9,801 

518 

379 

3,582 

6,476 

6,772 

6,014 

709 

535 

2,210 

12.919 

Percent.agp 


•21 

2'41 

24T6 

•90 

. -77 

.1-08 

•14 1 

•59 

1-45 

3‘94 

•20 

■11 

1*44 

2^60 

2-72 

2-41 

•28, 

•21 

•88 

5-19 
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LOCAL, DISEASES. 


1889 to 1897 , 



GBocr .E. 


Diarrhoea, 

I Dyspepsia. 

1 

13 

uh 

O 

y 

07 

1 

Q 

Other diseases of the 
Digestive Systeaj. 

d 

o 

a> 

a 

f/2 

(U 

XI 

O 

s 

o> 

Wl 

Q 

Other diseases of the 
Lymphatic System, 

Goitre, 

fc* 

3 

§ 

O 

5 

U*4 

o , 

» a 

<V OJ 

Si 

Sm- 

3 

Soft Chancre, 

Other Diseases of the 

Gfeoemtive System. 

Venereal Diseases other 

than those in Group A, 

Diseases of the Organs 

of Locomotion, 

Diseases of the Connec- 

tiv'e Tissue, 

Dicers, 

Other diseases of Uie 

Skin. 

All other Local Diseases, 

General Injuries. 

.8 

.2» 

5* 

M 

.s 

i 

1 

■ I 

1 

Total. j 

837 

609 

67 

843 

194 

92 

2 

83 

4 

132 

20 

100 

1,368 

2,715 

2,650 

3 

70 

485 

38 

19,090 

319 

639 

75 

947 

154 

89 

1 

82 

6 

127 

41 

103 

1,153 

2,294 

2,354 

9 

51 

427 

23 

17,111 

300 

6G8 

75 

1,259 

15'4 

92 

... 

114 

4 

131 

46 

169 

1.167 

2,402 

2,926 

5 

77 

510 

27 

18,941 

443 

804 

70 

1.487 

144 

97 


92 

5 

152 

87 

165 

1,1.84 

2,189 

2,452 

3 

66 

402 

28 

18,371 

KiG 

808 

01 

1,386 

148 

107 

1 

123 

4 

167 

37 

211 

1,398 

2,30'J 

2,247 

4 

64 

495 

27 

19,013 

021 

818 

71 

1,326 

168 

104 

1 

104 

7 

124 

41 

220 

1,050 

2,235 

2,088 

27 

49 

600 

86 

17,930 

S2u 

786 

73 

1,308 

187 

102 

2 

102 

8 

. no 

35 

189 

1,996 

2,309 

2,318 

28 

64 

486 

39 

18,568 

032 

689 

57 

1,101 

131 

110 

3 

94 

6 

138 

42 

171 

1.578 

2.444 

2,289 

23 

44 

490 

39 

19,896 

442 

728 

84 

1,307 

130 

117 

13 

99 

7 

199 

62 

174 

1.333 

2,316 

2,069 

26 

61 

424 

78 

26,533 

41G 

679 

81 

1,375 

213 

120 

13 

81 

5 

121 

46 

167 

1,357 

2,139 

2,200 

20 

57 

377 

23 

27,604 

414 . 

663 

112 

1,205 

254 

no 

3 

94 

6 

135 

42 

211 

1,540 

2,819 

2,380 

18 

61 

447 

28 

2.5,392 

378 

625 

61) 

914 

2.52 

120 

2 

90 

8 

189 

49 

117 

1,356 

3,059 

2,673 

27 

60 

391 

38 

20,348 

i! 

5,492 

8,571 

925 

14,358 

2,179 

1,260 

41 

1,158 

69 

1,675 

507 

2,123 

17,025 

29,304 

28,536 

199 

716 

6,409 

422 

248,806 

,2-20 

3'44 

■37 

5-7,7 

•87 

•50 

■01'. 

•46 

•02 

•68 

•20 

•85 

6^84 

n-77 

1D46 

•08 

'28 

2'21 

•17 

9996 



























































































Rettim of PaiimiU treated at Eaniimangarh 


MO>’THS. 

GENERAL DISEASES. 


G^onv A. 

Gbodp H. 

Gkoup 

C. 

Gbodp D. 


K 
. o 
&. 

1 

i ! 

1 Cholera* i 

1 

[ Dysentery. i 

i 

1 

1 

Malarial Fevers. j 

Primary Syphilis. 

.a 

1 

n3 

1 

& 

Cfl 

8 

S3 

§ 

o 

&• 

3 

<8 

' Worms. 

a 

p 

< 

1 

’B 

a 

Q 

i Bheumatic affections . 

j 

<u 

bO 

<4 

(5 

V9 

1 

c 

.3 

■ P 

E-» 

Leprosy. 

j All other General 

Diseases, 

1 Diseases of the Nervous 

1 System. 

Diseases of the Eye. 

I Diseases of the Ear. 

i 

Diseases of the Nose. 

3 

2 

o 

•Si 
•s » 

3 b 

« 

Diseases of the Lungs, j 

O 

43 . 

g 

(U 
o ■*•* 

W 

KW 

2 

n u 

12 +j* 

-0 2 

It 

January... 

... 

... 

81 

978 

23 

21 

48 

14 

25 

86 

253 

4 

2 

81 

126 

112 

55 

2 

8 

63 

688 

February 

... 

... 

56 

820 

82 

19 

42 

26 

17 

06 

228 

5 

2 

48 

121 

106 

50 

7 

5 

52 

665 

Marcli .. 

... 

... 

86 

826 

34 

, 18 

S3 

30 

31 

06 

216 

20 

8 

94 

128 

105 

51 

4 

7 

35 

410 

April ... 

10 

S3 

103 

830 

47 

17 

69 

24 

32 

79 

182 

19 

2 

65 

1S9 

206 

54 

13 

7 

20 

299 

May 

18 

... 

100 

1,048 

47 

12 

51 

31 

40 

76 

197 

14 

7 

54 

113 

152 

63 

6 

7 

23 

300 

June .. 

■3 

... 

00 

943 

40 

21 

60 

27 

99 

70 

201 

8 

7 

185 

1S3 

181 

67 

5 

11 

10 

289 

July 

... 

54 

106 

773 

26 

26 

54 

31 

143 

79 

175 

11 

7 

93 

126 

125 

93 

12 

.12 

25 

310 

A ugust .. 

s 

... 

J48 

1,10© 

38 

21 

04 

23 

62 

62 

170 

14 

12 

69 

121 

187 

106 

49 

8 

20 

276 

Beptfimber 

... 

6 

117 

2,096 

25 

27 

61 

40 

63 

83 

205 

142 

18 

72 

101 

137 

69 

32 

7- 

. 23 

227 

October ... 

... 

... 

88 

2,157 

48 

23 

66 

1!) 

35 

102 

160 

10 

4 

131 

97 

121 

62 

6 

6 

14 

264 

November 

... 

... 

81 

1,467 

167 

23 

60 

23 

34 

71 

184 

8 

10 

118 

88 

106 

59 

12 

9 

116 

297 

December 

tt 

... 

... 

91 

1,037 

27 

13 

41 

16 

32 

67 

204 

3 

7 

180 

81 

115 

72 

14 

4 

45 

481 

Total ... 

33 

112 

1,163 

14,065 

551 

241 

639 

304 

611 

935 

2,874 

258 

80 

1,190 

1,373 

1,693 

790 

101 

91 

451 

4,306 

I’ercontagf 

•05 

•10 

3'03 

34'6l 

•96 

•42 

112 

*53 

1-06 

i-63 

415 

•45 

•15 

2>03 

2'40 

296 

1-30 

*2Q 

•15 

-70 

7*63 



































































GnotiP E, 


rt 

§ 

C3 

s 

Dyspepsia. 

Diseases of the Liver. 

1 Other diseases of the 

i Digestive System. | 

Diseases of the Spleen. 

Other diseases of the 
Lymphatic System* 

■ Goitre, 

Diseases of the Urinary 
System. 

Soft Chancre. 

Other diseases of the 

Generative System. 

Venereal Diseases other 

than those in Group A. 

Diseases of the Organs 

of Locomotion, 

Diseases o£ the Connec¬ 

tive Tissue. 

1 

1 Cicers. 

<u 

ja 

4-^ 

o 

CO 

o 

tn 

es 

■1 

-cjia 

CO 

a 

w 

2 

u 

<u 

,53 

General Injuries, 

Local Injuries. | 

Poisons. 

i 

Total. i 

1 

78 

323 

17 

208 

61 

14 


18 

3 

4 

33 

... 

45 

205 

615 

543 

... 

42 

46 

12 

4,rrL 

73 

248 

22 

225 

78 

11 

... 

20 

4 

22 

2 

31 

244 

634 

498 

6 

10 

45 

2 

4,343 

107 

253 

20 

303 

55 

11 


25 

9 

36 

2 

28 

210 

450 

527 

... 

26 

68 

5 

4,460 

134 

CO 

20 

261 

72 

9 

... 

23 

11 

SO 

8 

35 

272., 

404 

646 

... 

26 

103 

9 

4,400 

140 

233 

20 

321 

70 

7 

... 

33 

7 

22 

1 

20 

276 

492 

410 

... 

83 

82 

3 

4,"38 

107 

257 

28 

834 

67 

5 


43 

... 

14 

2 

‘25 

269 

607 

840 

100 

48 

62 

13 

4,036 

112 

238 

17 

339 

76 

5 

... 

47 

7 

30 

2 

45 

348 

692 

644 

32 

50 

76 

11 

4,850 

120 

195 

16 

377 

85 

7 


34 

6 

34 

4 

30 

269 

530 

482 

22 

47 

76 

7 

4,372 

90 

242 

21 

305 

76 

10 

... 

28 

7 

41 

7 

28 

222 

486 

406 

16 

18 

39 

9 

6,600 

83 

206 

SO 

821 

54 

18 

... 

19 

... 

56 

8 

21 

231 

466 

354 

15 

16 

72 

11 

0,391 

93 

182 

47 

253 

62 

8 

... 

23 

8 

21 

13 

85 

217 

401 

371 

23 

21 

41 

7 

4,7M 

113 

240 

11 

232 

58 

12 

... 

18 

10 

11 

2 

22 

206 

886 

432 

13 

13 

49 

6 

4,361 

1,322 

3,753. 

270 

3,479 

799 

122 

... 

334 

71 

356 

40 

865 

3,008 

5,852 

5,463 

232 

411 

7.34 

94 

67,148 

2'31 

4-81 

•48 

6-08 

1'39 

•21 

... 

•58 

•12 

•62 

•08 

•63 

6‘26 

10'24 

9'65 

•40 

*72 

1‘28 

■16 

99-36 


IG 













































































Rehmi of Pafiente treated at the Agency ■ 


MONTHS. 

GENERAL DISEASES. 


Gii'otip A. 

Ghoup H. 

Gbocp 

C, 

Gnoop D. 


*« 

a 

m 

Cholera. 

Dysentery. j 

Malarial Fevers. i 

Primary Syphilis. 

Secondary Syphilis. 

Gonorrhoea. 

Scurvy. 

Worms. 

' -- -1 

Debility and Ansemia. 

KO 

a 

.2 

43 

o 

ita 

(0 

.2 

'*a 

a 

<u 

s 

] 

j Tuberculous Diseases. 

Leprosy. 

All other General 

Diseases. 

Diseases of the Nervous 

System. 

1 Diseases of the Eye. 

1 

w 

*0 

O) 

VI 

s 

Diseases of the Nose. 

j Diseases ot the tircuia- 

[ tory System. 

Diseases of the Lungs, 

Other diseases of the 

Eespiratoty System. 

J aruiary.. 

... 

... 

133 

IfiW 

98 

63 

134 

17 

43 

1.51 

234 

4 

8 

218, 

44 

104 

115 

10 

3 

78 

226 

Hebriiaiy 

... 

2 

126 

678 

112 

80 

87 

19 

38 

162 

216 

4 

8 

231 

60 

ISl 

95 

9 

1 

40 

262 

March ... 

... 

... 

133 

728 

121 

95 

126 

22 

63 

198 

258, 

15 

14 

341 

91 

168 

122 

20 

1 

60 

237 

April 

... 

... 

172 

860 

131 

100 

128 

21 

72 

213 

265 

11 

8 

201 

80 

170 

141 

23 

... 

45 

270 

May 

... 

... 

Ifil 

847 

llS 

86 

124 

so 

65 

179 

214 

9 

12 

200 

65 

149 

101 

11 

2 

33 

250 

Juno 

1 

... 

21(1 

716 

100 

68 

111 

19 

66 

104 

211 

11 

11 

229 

49 

143 

102 

10 

1 

45 

209 

•July 

... 


197 

823 

134 

91 

131 

24 

65 

161 

217 

11 

6 

291 

99 

149 

120 

12 

1 

39 

215 

August 

... 

... 

207 

1,032 

104 

83 

124 

33 

77 

199 

208 

11 

13 

233 

64 

157 

141 

18 

... 

41 

351 

.ScpteiTibsr 

... 

... 

250 

1,925 

114 

84 

130 

36 

105 

188 

209 

10 

6 

273 

64 

152 

127 

10 

... 

44 

219 

October 

... 

... 

197 

1,868 

129 

96 

129 

28 

83 

170 

209 

8 

12 

263 

68 

162 

114 

13 


40 

217 

November 


... 

183 

1,231 

93 

7i 

112 

23 

59 

141 

213 

6 

5 

273 

64 

151) 

110 

15 

... 

33 

273 

Decemiier 

... 

... 

128 

838 

75 

61 

107 

16 

47 

ISO 

177 

6 

4 

329 

75 

134 

111 

10 

... 

37 

337 

Total ... 

1 

2 

2,131 

12,764 

1,319 

978 

1,433 

288 

763 

2,046 

2,630 

106 

107 

3,282. 

819 

1,786 

1,414 

166 

9. 

631 

3,062 

l’e.rcentage 

... 


3-03 

21-13 

2-18 

D62 

2-37 

•47 

1-26 

3'88 

4-36 

•17 

■17 

5-43 

1'35 

2-95 

2-34 

•27 

•01 

•88 

,5‘00 


1 




























































u,,’ . ■ 

Hospital and Reni Dispensary, from 1892 to 1897 . 


LOCAL DISEASES. 


Group E. 


! 

Diarrhoea. I 

i 

Dyspepsia. 

Diseases of the Liven 

s 

- f. 

o « 

M ^ 
o, t>t 

Sj » 

J?, o 

'3 

U Wl 

S.js 

AO 

o 

Diseases of the Spleen. 

Other diseases of ths 
Lymphatic System. 

Goitre. j 

Diseases of the Urinary 1 

System. | 

Soft Chancre. 

Other diseases of the 

Generative System, 

Venereal Diseases other 

than those in Group A. 

£1 

<5 

-S.i 
•« 2 

o 
w o 

|3 

I'S 

a 

Diseases of the Connec¬ 

tive Tissue. 

m 

01 

O 

e 

Other diseases of the 

Skin. 

AU other Local Diseases. 

ta 

09 

'vS 

3 

‘S* 

<L> 

a 

O 

Local Injuries. 

a 

J 

1 

Total. 

68 

133 

58 

147 

68 

25 

6, 

34 

... 

25 

29 

12 

245 

369 

454 


5 

128 

19 

4,5‘J8 

62 

170 

35 

171 

87 

21 

... 

36 

0 

42 

28 

1 

209 

385 

392 

... 

5 

130 

82 

4,170 

122 

204 

41 

220 

90 

22 


49 

1 

40 

34 

... 

240 

411 

441 

... 

22 

182 

44 

6,005 

1S9 

250 

41 

261 

71 

30 

... 

65 

1 

12 

31 

... 

253 

424 

475 

... 

13 

176 

52 

5,343, 

150 

256 

40 

266 

61 

28 

... 

41 

1 

34 

21 

4 

274 

390 

520 

... 

16 

158 

47 

6,093 

141 

225 

34 

172 

67 

24 

... 

35 

... 

23 

19 

... 

196 

876 

347 

3 

25 

124 

88 

4)303 

153 

243 

33 

199 

65 

28 

... 

46 

. 3 

40 

28 

5 

246 

422 

445 

19 

9 

182 

50 

6,034 

m 

4 

263 

40 

193 

69 

20 


40 

3 

21 

21 

... 

266 

426 

440 

... 

15 

162 

47 

6,375 

148 

225 

43 

174 

73 

29 


39 

5 

28 

23 


251 

392 

S83 

6 

8 

173 

63 

■ 6,004 

144 

240 

47 

212 

68 

28 

... 

36 

1 

28 

82 

... 

270 

876 

389 

1 

0 

150 

52 

5,892 

124 

214 

41 

226 

65 

24 

... 

40 


44 

30 


239 

828 

858 

7 

7 

147 

45 

,5,04,8 

105 

223 

29 

225 

66 

25 

... 

27 

1 

35 

23 

1 

237 

432 

387 

..a 

1 

127 

29 

4,686 

1,607 

2,655 

482 

2,475 

780 

.310 

6 

494 

22 

378 

319 

23 

2,926 

4,727 

6,026 

36 

132 

1,848 

508 

60,380 

2-6G 

4-30 

•80 

4-09 

D29 

•51 

•01 

•81 

■03 

■62 

•52 

•03 

4-81 

7-82 

8-32 

■06 

•21 

3'06 

•84 

9M3 






























































Return of Patients treated in the Sirdar 


months. 

GENERAL DISEASES. 


Group A. 

Group B. 

Group 

0. 

' Group D. 


X 

o 

a 

CO 

1 

Cholera. j 

Dysentery. 

Malarial Fevers. 

i 

Primary Syphilis, 

Secondary Syphilis. 

<Q 

S 

•s 

u 

O 

§ 

o 

Scurvy. 

1 

1 Worms. 

1 

tJ 

1 

Q 

1 Rheumatic affections. 

1 

i Tuberculous Diseases, 

i 

Leprosy. 

All other General | 

Diseases. 1 

Diseases of the Nerrous 

1 System. 

Diseases of the Eye. 

Diseases of the Ear. 

Diseases of the Nose. 

Diseases of the Circula¬ 
tory System. 

too 

§ 

<13 

t 

xn 

i 

CD 

in 

s 

XD 

Si 

0 « 
en m 

flfl 5 

h §• 

o 

3M 

o 

.lanuiny-' 

... 

13 

30 

408 

75 

6 

32 

1 

20 

12 

231 

9 

4 

... 

58 

76 

44 

15 

25 

18 

247 

I'ebriury 

1 

... 

31 

427 

47 

6 

29 

2 

22 

20 

183 

... 

2 

13 

36 

61 

34 

1 

7 

24 

192 

JiJarch *.• 


... 

39 

614 

68 

13 

45 

1 

35 

20 

190 

30 

3 

27 

90 

96 

65 

1 

11 

88 

198 

April ... 

1 

3 

43 

545 

66 

17 

33 

... 

20 

19 

240 

3 


32 

58 

80 

80 

14 

7 

37 

177 

M!'.y 

72 

... 

60 

635 

63 

14 

52 

... 

21 

27 

273 

... 

2 

23 

44 

79 

81 


26 

20 

213 

June 


... 

67 

497 

58 

13 

64 

5 

8 

so 

262 

... 

2 

28 

53 

82 

60 

... 

25 

11 

179 

July 

... 

1 

49 

433 

59 

22 

47 

6 

34 

31 

288 

... 

6 

... 

40 

92 

61 

... 

21 

17 

148 

August ... 

... 

... 

42 

608 

51 

6 

27 

1 

46 

13 

243 

4 


11 

63 

96 

55 

1 

4 

8 

138 

■ Septeiiibor 

... 

... 

74 

1,230 

64 

8 

29 

1 

25 

15 

214 

1 

1 

11 

35 

114 

44 


7 

16 

115 

October ... 

62 

8 

64 

1,535 

45 

6 

35 

... 

10 

11 

203 

1 

... 

5 

48 

103 

43 


3 

15 

154 

NoTembor 


ID 

38 

893 

51 

10 

28 

... 

7 

15 

203 

... 

... 

2 

48 

90 

62 

... 

9 

23 

160 

December 

... 

93 

46 

558 

34 

5 

8 3 


0 

32 

205 

4 

... 

24 

42 

81 

58 

5 

7 

22 

266 

Total ... 

13G 

133 

603 

8,181 

671 

120 

44 

16 

256 

251 

2,736 

58 

20 

176 

613 

1,060 

687 

37 

151 

255 

2,177 

Percentage 

•40 

■39 

•179 

24-26 

1'99 

•37 

1-31 

•05 

•76 

•74 

811 

■17 

J 

•06 

■52 

D81 

314 

203 

•U 

•47 

•75 

. 6'45 










































































skahr Dispensart/, from 1890 lo 1897, 


LOCAL DISEASES. 


G«oti.p E. 


8 

XJ 

1 

Q 

(« 

1 

a) 

& 

a 

1 

j Diseases of the Lirer. j 

1 

j Other diseases of the 

Digestive System. 

a 

$ 

04 

<u 

•4^ 

tM 

0 

(rt 

01 

w 

CQ 

0) 

5 

Other diseases of the 
Lymphatic System. 

Goitre. 

1 -— ■ 

j Diseases of theDrinary 

System. 

Soft Chancre. 

Other diseases of the 

Generative System, 

Venereal Diseases other 

than those in Group A. 

Diseases of the Organs 

of Locomotion. 

j --- - 

Diseases cf the Connec¬ 

tive Tissue. 

Dicers. 

1--- --- 

I Other diseases of the 

1 Skin. 

Ail other LocalJDiseases. | 

1 

General Injuries. 

Local Injuries. | 

Poisons. 

! 

1 

I'otai. I 

34 

62 

9 

32 

17 

18 

8 

12 

... 

2 

4 

3 

284 

240 

390 

... 


25 

17 

2,479 

28 

42 

1 

37 

17 

9 


15 


2 

3 

1 

284 

259 

413 


6 

21 

5 

2,281 

73 

69 

13 

70 

21 

19 

3 

14 

... 

10 

9 


357 

267 

360 

... 


68 

9 

2,833 

49 

85 

25 

86 

28 

30 

13 

24 

... 

, 6 

2 

2’ 

320 

260 

378 

... 

1 

43 

14 

2,8(1 

64 

90 

5 

91 

23 

31 


16 


9 

2 

2 

364 

298 

321 

... 


89 

12 

2,9 93 

83 

81 

4 

76 

28 

17 

... 

16 


9 

... 


3.57 

243 

849 

1 


51 

12 

.■),7fl0 

60 

61 

... 

29 

16 

12 

... 

11 

2 

3 


... 

380 

259 

463 

... 


39 

42 

3,726 

34 

20 

5 

64 

13 

9 

... 

8 

... 

2 

3 

2 

378 

821 

440 

... 

... 

63 

26 

2,790 

S7 

32 

4 

87 

10 

8 

... 

1! 


4 

2 

4 

278 

248 

377 


... 

46 

36 

3,178 

28 

41 

S 

77 

17 

6 

1 

7 

... 

3 

4 

2 

286 

189 

333 

... 

... 

43 

22 

3,414 

25 

.85 

4 

65 

10 

12 

1 

7 

... 

2 

3 

4 

264 

202 

869 

... 

... 

45 

10 

8J7D 

87 

44 

2 

26 

17 

7 

4 

9 

... 

17 

4 

10 

252 

254 

397 

... 

2 

28 

8 

8,632 

64.3 

667 

75 

730 

216 

178 

30 

149 

2 

69 

36 

31 

8,800 

3,080 

4,596 

1 

0 

501 

213 

33,712 

1-61 

1-98 

■22 

2-16 

•84 

•52 

•09 1 

•44 

... 

•20 

•10 

•00 

,U^27 

9-13 

13-63 


•02 

1-48 

'63 

99'84 


*7 





















































































( 66 ) 



Meturn oj Patients treated at the AJirzawaJla 


MONTHS. 

GENEKAIi DX.SEASES. 


Obodp a. 

Gboup B. 

Geoup 

G. 

Gbodp D. 


k 

o 

9* 

a 

CO 

i 

1 Cliolera. 

Dysentery. 

Malarial Fevers. 

Primary Syphilis. 

Secondary Syphilis. 

Gonorrhoea. 

Scurvy. j 

Worms. 

'§ 

% 

a 

< 

ns 

a 

tfS 

1 

.o 

<u 

O 

Rheumatic affections, j 

tn 

c? 

O' 

PJ 

p 
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Dispensary, from 1893 io 1897, 


LOCAL DISEASES. 
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Tlie return of patients treated at the Palace Dispensary has not been given with the 
others for the following reasons ; the submission of returns for this dispensary was commenced 
only in May 1894 ; again the dispensary was closed from September 1895 to June 1896 : tlie 
returns then, such as they are, would, if given here, be useless, for they relate to not only a 
very short but also a broken period. 

MEDICAL CASES. 

The diseases will be considered in the order given in the foregoing tables :— 

Small-jpox.—ln coiinection with this disease I would refer to the article headed “ Vaccina¬ 
tion” and the tables given there. Before the introduction of this operation into the State, the 
occurrence of spnall-pox must have been frequent and the mortality a very large item amongst 
deaths from all causes ; there is no means of-ascertaining what that mortality was. In the 
above-mentioned article I have referred to some of the difficulties met with,, e.g., op]) 08 ition 
of the people, a scattered population, &c., &c,: it was not till 1886 that a full staff of vaccina¬ 
tors was entertained; the work done since has, taking the difficulties into consideration, been 
excellent, and the credit for this is due to the late Dr. Ffrench Mullen, late Civil Surgeon. In 
the twelve years 1886—97, 233,624 children have been vaccinated in the State. The mortality 
from small-pox in Bikanir city during the ten years, 1888—97, has been 422 out of a total of 
13,068 or a percentage of 3‘09 on total deaths : the most fatal are the first six months of the 
year in the following order—February, March, May, April, January and June ; very few deaths 
have occurred during the last six months—none, so far as the table goes to show, in Novem¬ 
ber. The greatest number of deaths occurring in any one year was in 1890, wV., 217; In 
1889 there were 93 and in 1892, 74; in the other years the death-rate was insignificant and 
in the three years, 1891—94-95, there were no deaths; in 1897, which is not given in the 
table, there were 17 deaths only. The information given in table extends over a few years 
only, and perhaps it is for that reason that no sequence in the number of good or bad years 
is observable. Very few patients are treated in the dispensaries; the disease is locked upon 
as visitation of the Goddess Mata, who is invoked to restore the child; the child and its 
mother are isolated in a room and no medical treatment is adopted, though they have their 
own peculiar methods of treatment, e.g., in many places the child being compelled, for many 
days together, to wash in all the tanks near his village in the heat of the day ; should the 
child recover it is taken to Mama’s shrine on recovery. Once a year in the spring the temples 
of Mata, the mother, are visited by women with offerings, and all persons eat cold food. In¬ 
oculation on the wrist was formerly practised to a great extent, marks of this are frequently 
to be seen in adults, but except in certain districts the practice is dying out. 
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Cholera.—The following tables are given 

Mortality Table, Cholera, of Bikanir ^late, from 1889 to 1897. 
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Tlie total number of deaths from cholera in the whole State during the last nine years as 
shown in the first of these tables was 5,197 ; in the city during the same period there were 
only 658 deaths or a percentage of 4-88 on the total mortality of the city.- 

For the State the years 1893 and 1894 were non-eholera years, but in the year 
1895 there were only 19 deaths from this disease; that year may then, too, almost be 
' regarded as a non-eholera year. In the city no cases occurred in five out of the nine years, 
and the only really bad season was that commencing in November 1891 and ending 
towards the latter end of 1892. So far as the statistics from the districts are concerned, 
they cannot be considered reliable; many of the cases returned as such are not cases of 
cholera but of wholesale poisoning from the consumption of bad grain stored, as is too often 
the case, for years; drinking of filthy water of tanks, so much sewage, &c., &c.; in both 
cases the fatal result is due to virulent diarrhoea and vomiting; cases of this kind would be 
considered and returned by the local authorities as cases of cholera. With regard to the city the 
colder months, on the whole, show the greatest mortality and the inhabitants declare that the 
disease always disappears with the advent of the hot weather ; the statistics, so far as they 
go, show May and June to be the most fatal months in the districts, but those are j\)st the 
months when water is scarce and more likely to be foul, when the system is in a feeble non¬ 
resisting state from the prolonged and intense heat and diseases of the digestive system most 
frequent in consequence, and the cases of poisoning above referred to most likely to occur. 

The following is a brief account of all cholera reports from Bikanir since 1889:— 

1889. —Two hundred and fifty-three deaths in the districts in 605 seizures'occurring 
during the months of May, June, July and August: none in the city. The first case occurred 
in Eatangarh on 1st May, the last at Churu on 21st August; five towns and one village 
were affected. Reported to have been introduced from Ilamgarh in Shekhawati, where it 
was prevailing in March and April. 

1890. —Cholera made its first appearance at the village of Eaburi in Rajgurh tahsil on 
3rd June; from this place it spread to other villages in same tehsil, and then to the tehsils 
of Churu {16th June), Reni (18th June), then to Sirdarshahr (23rd June), Hanumarigarh 
(on 24th June), one case occurred in Bikanir which recovered. In all there were 349 
seizures with 161 deaths, giving a death-rate of 43'2 per cent, on seizure. Reported to have 
been introduced from Shekhawati. The last case occurred on 22nd August. 

1891 and 1892.—Cholera appeared, in the north-west of the State on 27th July 1891, 
in a small village, causing 15 seizures and II deaths. The disease again made its appear¬ 
ance on the north-east corner of the State on 23rd September and continued to spread to¬ 
wards the south and west through the remainder of the year. The total number of seizures 
reported np to 31st December was 889 with 484 deaths. The cholera in epidemic form 
continued until July 1892, and then, so far as the returns received from the outside tehsils 
.show, disappeared altogether, save in and one district round the city where there were sporadic 
outbursts up to November.: The total number of seizures reported in the . State during the 
year whs 7,524 and of deaths 3,967. 


• The total number of cholera cases reported from all sources from 27th July 1891 to 28th 
November 1892, was 8,413 with 4,451 deaths; the number of towns and villages attacked is 
shown as 278 out of a total of 1,9G8. The mortality of the epidemic shows high despite the 
strenuous efforts made to meet and fight it. The people bad had several bad harvests (most 
of the State yields but one crop a year—the kharif) and were very badly oflf in consequence, and 
but for tlie well-thought-out and well-carried-out arrangements made for their relief by the 
I’olitieal Agent and Council the death-rate from actual starvation would have been a very large 
one: fodder for camels botli before and during the epidemic was scarce, and this rendered the 
import of grain in any large quantities impossible—the granaries in the districts were empty, 
prices rose, the Banias opened up their old stores for sale, and the people were in a measure 
forced to buy and consume grain which was utterly unfit for human food. All conditions 
including the state of tlie village water-supply were most favourable for the spread of the 
disease. I may here mention that the villagers generally prefer to make use of tank water 
to well water for all purposes, and will even drink it when it is visibly foul; should cholera be 
imported, it can easily be imagined how very soon the tank water becomes contaminated. 

In Bikanir itself there were 1,112 seizures with 630 deaths during the period above 
referred to. 

There is no history of importation as regards the first series, vis., those reported as com¬ 
mencing on 27th .July 1891, but in those commencing in September 1891 there is a distinct 
history of importation from the Hissar district. 

1893-1894.—No cases. 

1895. —Twenty-eight seizures and 19 deaths in the village of Jasrasur, 46 miles south-east 
of Bikanir city, occurring in houses situated widely apart : the outbreak attributed to con¬ 
tamination of the well water: no eases in the city. 

1896. —The outbreak commenced in the Sujangarh tehsil and was attributed to importa¬ 
tion from Didwana in Jodhpur ; the cases occurring in the city could not be traced to importa- 
ti<jn. The first case occurred in Jak on 2nd January, the last at Bidasar on the 14th May : 
there were in all 194 seizures with 90 deaths; of these 18 seizures with 11 deaths in the city. 

1897. —The first case occurred on 3rd July at Sujangarh; there were altogether 190 
seizures with 114 deaths at this place up to 16th September; it is stated by the hospital assist¬ 
ant there not to have .been imqoorted: the disease next appeared at Kolasar in the same 
tnhsil with 17 seizures and 14 deaths, lasting from 26th July to 9th August. At Churu the 
first case was reported as having occurred on 4th August and is attributed to importation from 
Shekhawati; it lasted till the 11th October, and there wei’e 154 seizures with 82 deaths. 
Cholera appeared in Rajgarh on 12th September and disappeared on 28th idem; there were 
9 seizures and 6 deaths ; no history of importation. In the city cholera broke out thrice 
during the year; from the 28th September to the 11th October there w:ere 20 cases with 14 
deaths; from tlie 4th to the 15th November there were 2 cases and 2 deaths and again from 
19th to 27th 2 cases and 1 death; no history of importation could be obtained: the yieople 
drink tank as well as well water; the outbreak was probably due to pollution of the 
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wafcer-stipply in the \?ells and after their (the wells) treatment with permanganate of potass 
tiie disease disappeared. There were in all daring the year 394 seizures and 233 deaths. 

Dysentery.— Admissions for this disease show a fairly high percentage as compared with 
.leypore and Ulwar, in spite of its even drier climate. The frequent difficulty experienced in 
obtaining fresh grain for food and the debility caused by this and the intense heat act no doubt 
as ))redisposing causes. Three thousand one hundred and thirty-four cases were treated at the 
main iiospital in Bikanir during the nine years or an average of 348 per annum. The 
increase in numbers treated commences with the beginning of the hot weather, but the wmrst 
months are during and after the rains, viz , August, September, October and November. 

The fatality here is not great except in weakly badly-fed subjects in whom the disease 
is only perhaps one of many ailments. 

Malarial Fevers.—AUhongh the admission rate for these diseases stands highest in the 
city hospital, the percentage 8-58 is, as compared with the percentages given for the district 
hospitals, very small and is closely succeeded by the admission rate (percentage) for “Other 
diseases of the Digestive System.” The average percentage of admissions in all the districts 
taken together, with one exception, Mirzawalla, where it is only 14-52, is 23-54, nearly one- 
quarter of total admissions. In the Bikanir Jail the percentage is 17-13. 

There are diseases, e.g., cholera, infinitely more fiital in proportion to the number of 
seizures and infinitely more dreaded in consequence by the people, but none which give rise 
to a tithe of the sickness and mortality due to these malarial fevers. 

There were during the nine years under discussion 12,105 cases of malarial fevers and 
their complications treated at the city hospital: during the same period 10,591 deaths were 
rejwrted as having occurred from fevers. Of course this does not mean that out of the 12,105 
cases, 10,59died. Many of the latter had probably never come to hospital for treatment. 
During this same period there were only 058 deaths from cholera, 422 horn small-pox, 410 
from bowel complaints, one from snake-bite, 93 from injuries and 1,493 from ail other causes. 
The total number of deaths from all causes was 13,668, and of these 10,591 died or were 
reported to have died from fever, a percentage that is of 77-48. 

Malarial disorders prevail all the year round. In the city there would a^qaear to be two 
])eriods of maximum prevalence, one, a shorter from March to May, the other more prolonged 
and more severe from the middle of August to well on in January; .October and November 
being the worst months. In the districts there appears to be only one period ofmaxirnmn 
prevalence, viz., from the middle of August to the middle of January ; beptember, October 
and November being the worst months. In both city and districts, June and July are the 
periods of least prevalence. I would refer here to the remarks made under heading “ Meteoro- 
Jogy”and “General description of the State”—a dry, bare arid land, with little rainfall—■ 
intensely hot—intensely cold—with great diurnal variations in temperature no lakes or 
rivers—no swamps or marshes—no jungles—the water in the wells at an enormous depth. 
The exciting causes of these attacks I believe to lie chiefly in insufficient clothing, especi¬ 
ally at night, the constant and large fall of the temperature at nights except in the 


hottest weather (when the disease prevails least), the drinking of tank water which the 
majority of the inhabitants appear to prefer to that of the w'ells, accumulation of filth round 
their dwelling places, the debility left after the hot weather, &a,, &o. 

Tire natives are so accustomed to suffer from aud see others suffering from these fevers 
that they take it as a matter of course and as a thing that must be endured and from which 
there is no escape and as a conseqaence become apathetic; not till they have suffered for a 
lono- time do they come on are brought to hospital by their friends who also in all probabilitj^ 
are suffering at the time and take tlie opportunity of being themselves doctored up a bit; the 
patient has probably come from a distance and has relations depending upon him ; he is very 
ill and then the difficulties commence; the first is to induce the patient to come into and 
remain in hospital, then the question of diet and of medicines, &c., &c. Cases presenting the 
usual complications are only too frequently seen; tiie chief being enlargement of tlie spleen, 
intense anasmia, dyspepsia and diarrhoea, ascites, general dropsy and albuminuria. Of course 
tlu* great medicine for these fevers is quinine, and the sale of this medicine in pice packets 
by the po.st-offices in tlie districts seems to meet with favour : for the various complications 
various drugs are more or Jess useful: iron, ergot, arsenic and quinine, with biniodide of 
mercury locally to (spleens). Good food too is necessary, bat difficulties are met with here 
owinir to prejudices against certain artickss of diet; for instance, milk in fevers, and this in a 
population so generally vegetarian, is the only article that for a time it is possible to give 
to the sick. With reference to the difficulties attending the dieting of the sick in Indian 
hospitals, I cannot do better than refer the reader to tliat subject as treated of by Brigade- 
Burgeon-Lieutenaut-Colonel Ilendley in his “ Medico-Topographical Account of Jeypore.” 

There are mainly three difficulties in treatment: the first to get the patient to stay long 
enough or, if an out-patient, to persevere long enough with the treatment ; tlie second diet¬ 
ing ; the third medicines, the form of medicine being objected to by some castes, e.g., Jains 
and strict Hindus will not take tinctures, as these contain spirits, but will take dry medicines 
and so on, 

Ve 7 iereal IXaorders— Syphilis, primary and secondary, is only too common ; personally [ 
have never been in any native city where there were so many cases amongst all classes : the 
disease does not in the majority of cases appear to run a very severe course, though amongst 
those admitted many bad cases of secondary and tertiary syphilis are seen. Hereditary 
(infantile) syphilis is very common, and though this disease would generally readily yifdd to 
mercurial treatment, the good effects which w'ould result are annulled by bad and unsuitable 
food, exposure and negligence on the part of their parents. Gonorrhoea and the results 
arising from either neglect or improper treatment is very common, both in the city and 
districts: the number of cases of any of the above diseases treated at hospital does not by any 
means indicate the number of cases occurring, as many of the people go to the baids and 
hakims, at all events in the first instance, for treatment. 

Scurvy .—In nine years there were 107 cases treated at the city hospital; and in the 
districts (vide tables) there were in nine years, and less in some cases, altogether 1,074 cases. 
In the Jail during this period only 10 cases out of a total admission of 11,572. Scurvy is 


infinitely more common in Bikanir tlmn in Ulwar and Jeypore. 1 liave refen-ed elsewhere 
to the scarcity of vegetables and fruit and to the kind of food-grains on whicli the natives 
subsist; quite sufficient to account for the prevalence of the disease. A scorbutic conditiou 
of the gums, particularly amongst vegetarians, e.g., Bunniahs and Jains is very common ; in 
these men the teeth are loaded witli tartar, loosened in their sockets, and carious, the gums are 
ulcerated, and the breath extremely offensive. Bad cases of noma in children are sufficiently 
frequently seen. Lime-juice and iron and green vegetables would in most cases of scurvy 
afford relief if the first and last mentioned could be obtained. 

Worms. —Four thousand nine hundred and sixty-four cases treated at the Bikanir 
hospital during the nine years, giving a percentage of 3‘52 on total admissions. 
Bound and tape worms are frequent, so are thread worms in children., Guinea-worm 
is frequently met with, and its results, such as contraction of the joints, seen and dealt 
with. There is a detachment of the Erinpura Irregular Force here : I was in medical 
charge of that regiment for many years at Erinpura; whenever a case of guinea-worm 
was admitted into the regimental hospital, the patient invariably attributed it to the 
Bikanir water, and, as a matter of fact, I never met with a case of that disease amongst the 
sepoys except in those who had been stationed at Bikanir. 

Debility and Anwmia. —The sequel of many diseases in India but perhaps most fre¬ 
quently of malaria. The treament is directed to the cause, malaria, uterine disease, &c., &e.; 
but there are many cases in which medical treatment can do but little good, the affliction 
depending upon causes which cannot be reached by drugs: for a description of some of these 1 
would refer the reader to pages 68 and 69 of the “ Medico-Topographical Account of Jeypore ” 
by Brigade-Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel T. H. Hendley, C.I.E. 

Rheumatic affections. —Acute rheumatism and its complications and sequelm is uncom¬ 
mon, hut miuscular rheumatism and chronic rheumatic affections of the joints are frequently 
met with both amongst men and women and especially after 40 years of age. Except 
in one of the districts, Atirzawala, wiiere it is as high as 8’11, the percentage on total 
admissions appears to be highest in Bikanir city, viz., 5-45. The disease is caused in 
most cases by exposure to cold and wet and the wearing of damp garments. Every Hindu, a.s 
a religious duty, has to wash bis own loin-cloth, this is put on again wet or only half-dried. 
Evaporation is extremely rapid at most seasons of the year, the wearer gets an attack of 
lumbago or sciatica. Again in the rains, or after profuse perspiration, there is no change of 
clothes to get into, the wearer in many Cases being too poor to afford sitch a luxury; the 
functions of the internal organs become deranged, the secretions are altered in quantity and 
quality, noxious substances are not carried off and eliminated from the system, and rheumatism 
or some other affection is the result. The native custom was and still is to treat tins disease 
with the actual cautery and cupping and the scars left by these operations are frequently 
seen on the bodies of patients coming in for treatment. Opium is greatly relied on by the 
people as a domestic remedy, both as a cure and preventative. 

Tuberculous Diseases. —There were 839 cases treated during the nine years at the city 
hospital, giving a percentage of ‘59 on total treated. I have seen a fair number of cases of 



phthisis even in the better-off ciasses her©; chiefly amongst women. This is one of the 
diseases in whi('ii the difficulties in connection with dieting already referred to, and which is 
here so imjiortant is most severely felt in the treatment. 

leprosy .—Four hundred and eighty-five cases with a percentage of ’34 on total treated 
*' during nine years in the city hospital. It is not a very common, disease iri Bikanir and 
I imagine eases of gypliilis have been mistaken for it. I liave seen but few cases myself. 

All other General Diseases .—Measles and wliooping cough occur at certain seasons, 
the former frequently mistaken for and occasionally in the districts returned as tames of 
sniall-|)OX. Erysipelas is a disease rarely met with, at all events in the hosjn’tal, and there are 
no records of septicaemia and pyannia. Case.s of liydrophobia occasionally occur, the only 
wonder being th.at they are not more frequent considering the number of pariahs, running 
loose in the city. Typhoid fever is not often diagnosed here, such cases do not come into 
hospital and post~morlem.s are not held except for medico-legal cases. I believe that most 
children suffer from it just iu the same way that they go tluough measles, chicken-pox, 
whooping cough, &c,, at home. Chicken-pox is not uncommon; diphtheria rare, I have 
never seen a case; influenza, a visitor. There are no records concerning typhus fever. 

Diseases of the Nervous System,. —Neuralgia—facial, hetnic,ra,nia], sciatic, is very common. 
I believe the chief cause of these to he malaria. I have seen hut few cases of locomotor 
ataxia and of acute anterior poHomyeitis (in children). Cases of herni and paraplegiii are 
occasionally admitted ; the latter chiefly the re.sult of accidents, the former of apoplexy, which 
last terminates the lives of many of the well-to-do men who take no exercise and live too 
well. Ej.)ilepsy is not uncommon, and accidents sustained from falls during the attack are 
sufficieutly^fretpiently treated. Chorea is rare. 

Diseases of Eye, Ear and Nose will be treated of under heading “ Surgical Disorders.” 

Diseases of the Circulatory System ,—There were only 189 cases treated during the nine 
years at the city liospital with a percentage of -13 on total treated. Diseases of the blood- 
ves.sels are very rare, diseases of the heart far less common than in Europe. The very life led 
by the people—manners, customs, way of doing business—so different from the wear and tear of 
the life led by the inhabitants of large cities in Europe in part accounts for this, as also the in¬ 
frequency of rheurnatic fever : syphilis is a very frequent disease it is true, but it is, as a rule, 
early treated with mercury. Functional disease.s of the heart arising from many causes, e.g., 
prolonged lactation, malnutrition, &c., &c., is frequently enough met with, especially amongst 
women. 

Diseases of the Lungs and Respiratory Organs .—These taken together show that 9,651 
ca.ses were treated at the city hospital during the nine years with a percentage of 6-84 on total 
treaterl. The months of December, January, February, March and April yield the largest num¬ 
ber of such c.ases. Pneimonia is a very common complaint, and many cases are brought to 
hospital dming the winter months and well on to the hot weather : it occa.sionally appears 
in almost an epidemic form, and the mortality in these cases is as a rule great; at ordinary 
times, however, unless both lungs are invaded, or the patient has been greatly debilitated from 
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one cause or another before the attack, recovery \isually ensues under treatment, careful and 
frequent dieting, stimulants, &c., &c. Uncomplicated pleurisy appears to be rare. Chronic 
bronciiitis in adults and acute, and capillary bronchitis in children and infants are common 
enough. Cases of asthma are frequently seen and treated. 

DISORDEKS OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM. 

Oiarrhcea .—The last five months of the year give the largest number of admissions for 
this complaint, the causes being the general debility produced by the intense heat, bad and 
frequently insirffioieiit food, malaria and chills. The rise in dyspepsia commences with the 
advent of the hot weather, but many cases are treated all the year round ; in the case of the 
rich man it is produced by indulgence or too tnuch and too rich food and too little e-vereise; 
in the case of the poor, by the coarseness of the grain on which they subsist and in many 
years by its unfitness for human consumption, and in both rich ami poor the prevalence of 
both dyspepsia and diarrhoea is in piarb the result of the malarial taint. 

Diseases of the iiuer.—Less frequent than in rnoister climates, but congestion and some 
enlargements resultingTrom malaria is siiffichmtly common. I have not come across any cases 
of abscess of the liver here nor of hydatid.s. Cases of cirrhosis of the liver and dropsy result¬ 
ing from it are occasionally treated in hospital, but it is not a freciuent disease. 

Diseases of the Spleen ,—Enlarged spleens, hard and soft, resulting from malaria, and with 
or without ascites and general dropsy, are frequently seen and treated: 1,414 cases came 
under notice during the nine years ; the results of treatment are generally unsatisfactory, one of 
the chief reasons for tliis being that the patients will not stay long enough but usually leave 
after some slight improvement has been effected. * 

Other Diseases of the Lymphatic iSysfem.—-Enlarged glands in neck and groin are occa- 
.siouiilly seen and treated, and lymphatic tumours are operated upon. 

Goitre .—Three cases were admitted during the nine years. I have nob seen a case myself. 
Some of the district returns show comparatively large unmbers as having been treated ; for 
instance, that of Mirzawala 104 ; others show but few or none. I fear mistakes have arisen in 
diagnosis, and that many cases of swollen sub-maxillary glands have beeTi returned as goitre. 
Diseases of the urinary and generative system will be referred to under heading “ Surgical 
Disorders ” together with the remaining diseases, e.g,, organs of locomotion, ulcers, &c. 

SURGICAL DISORDERS. 

During the nine years 1889 to 1897 there were in all 2,299 major operations performed 
in the city hospital and district dispensaries; of these 1,0.32 were done in the city hospital, 
During the same period there were 41,059 minor operations, of which 11,679 were performed 
in the city hospital. 

A register of deaths re.snlting from operations daring the year 1889 is unfortunately not 
available, but during the eight years 1890—97 there were 20 deaths or a percentage of ’96 
deaths on total number of major operations performed during these eight years, viz., 2,073. 


These deaths resulted from the following operations: Tapping bladder (through rectum 
1, above pubis 1) 2, both at city hospital; lateral lithotomy 2, city hospital; suprapubic litho¬ 
tomy 1, city hospital; amputations of foot, leg and thigh for mycetoma 4, 3 at city and 1 in 
district hospitals; removal of tumours 2, 1 in city, the other in districts; excision of bone, 1 
in city hospital; compound fractures, reduction, &c., 2; operation for strangulation of ingunial 
hernia 1; reduction, dislocation of knee-joint 1; application of forceps for removal of dead 
fetus (in this case t do not think the death should have been attributed to the operation} 1 ; 
operation for internal piles 1; all these in districts: operation for wound of abdomen witli 
protruding intestines (very doulitful in this case whether death was due to tlie operation) 1, 
and a case of version in labour 1, both in the city. 

A classified list of operations for the year 1889 is not available, I have only been able to 
obtain the total number of operations performed. Tlje following retnark.s then will apply only 
to the eight years 1890-97 :— 

Trmioiirs. —There were during the eight years 346 ojjerations for tumours, of which 148 
were performed in the city hospital. The forra.s of tumour most frequently met with and 
operated on are the cystic and mycetoma ; fatty tumours come next in order of frecpiency. 
Scirrhus is rare comparatively. Epithelioma more frequent, Fibrous tumours are rarely met 
with. Mycetoma is a very common disease, and though generally affecting the extremities, 
and in most cases the lower ones, occasionally appears on the trunk. I have seen none but 
the black variety, but tlie other kind lias also been observed and operated on here. Enchon- 
droma, sarcoma and osteo-sarcoma very rare. 

Large Abscesses. —The opening of these i.s a very frequent operation, and so for as the 
districts are concerned this, and the reduction of dislocations, form the greater number of 
operations returned. 

Operations on Eyeball. —Many cases of neglected injuries and diseases, e.g., ulceration 
ending in anterior staphyloma, perforation of cornea which involve anterior segment of eye, 
are met by abscission of anterior portion of eyeball. Cases of cancer or other disease resulting 
in disorganisation of eyeball required its excision. Opacity resulting from uieeration of cornea 
from granular conjunctivitis or from small-pox is frequently met with, and where the conditions 
admit of it iridectomy is performed. This operation was so for as the records go apparently 
very infrequently performed : from 1890 in which year there were five operations until the 
latter end of 1896 there were none performed; from tliat time to'the end of 1897 there were 
1£. Again the operation for cataract was rarely done at the main or city hospital; only 28 
times in the six years ending in 1895 ; in the last two years there have been 50 eases'; 17 in. 
1896, 33 in 1897. In 1897 there were four cases of abscission of anterior portion of eyeball 
and three of excision of entire eye-ball. Previous to this year there axipear to have been no 
ca.ses. In the districts operations on the eye are very rarely undertaken, except by the Civil 
Surgeon whilst on tour. I did five oases of cataract at Churn when on my last tour, but previ¬ 
ously to that only one case of Cataract is shown as having been performed there during the seven 
preceding year.s. There is one exception, however, and a very notable one as regards the 
performance of this oi^eration in the districts : in the years 1890, 1891, 1892 and 1893, no less 


than 260 operations for cataract were performed, or retiirned as having been performed, by an 
hospital assistant who was at first in charge of the Iteni and subsequently of the Suratgarb 
dispensaries. I find it noted against the list of operations sent in by this man that “ no 
particulars can be given as he has absconded,'' but I am given to understand that he did per¬ 
form inariy operations on the eyes. The Sathyas, who did so much harm l)y the performance 
of the operation of reclination of the lens, are not likely to give much more trouble in Bikanir, 
as on a re])re.sentation of the case the Regency Council have passed a law tliat any one operat¬ 
ing on the eyes without the permission of the Civil Surgeon, will render himself liable, on 
discovery, to very severe punishment, line and itnprisonrnent. Operations for ectropium and 
entropium are occasionally uTulertakem. Diseases of the puncta and lachrymal ducts requiring 
operation are often seen. 

Operations on head and face. —Thdte are no records of serion.s operations on the head, 
e.g., tre])hining. Plastic operations of the face are occasionally,dene, but oi)eration8 for the 
restoration of the nose very rarely ; nose.s are not so frequently cut off' liere for infidelity as 
they appear to be in other parts of Rajp>utana. I have myself seen no' sia.'h eases of mutila¬ 
tion in Bikanir. Harelip is very uncommon. I have never seen a case here, and the recoitl.s 
show very few as having been operated on. Operations on the jaws, excision of a portion for 
caries and necrosis or tnrnouvs have occasionally been performed. I have already referred to 
the condition of the mouths of many of the .Tains and Bunnialis, tlie accuinrdation of tartar 
and the looseness of teeth which are only held together by the former and the awful foitor of the 
breath: beyond the extraction of teeth nothing is done in the way of dentistry, e.g., stopping 
teeth, &c., as Dr. Ilendk^y ha.s remarked in Ids “ JMedieo-Tojiographical Account of .Teypore,” 
“ it would recjuire a very lieroie person to practise dentistry among Bunniahs and Jains.” 
Nasal and naso-pharyngeal polypi are not uncommon and often of large size, and are usually 
removed witliout chloroform ; ])o]ypua of the ear is uncommon. Excision of the tonsils does 
not appear to have been ])erfoi'.nied. Tliere are no records of operations for cleft palate. I have 
never seen a case of this deformity here. ^ 

Operations on Arteries. —E,xcept the ligature of an arterj' in tfie stump after amputation 
or in continuity for a wound of the vessel, this operation does not appear to have been per¬ 
formed ; I mean for disease; indeed aneurism is extremely rare and when met with is usually 
thoracic or abdominal and xrractieally tlierefore out of surgical reach ; >'aricose veins are rare 
and no eases have been operated on so far as I can ascertain : varicocele is rarely met with. 

Operations on Respiratory Organs. —There are no lecords of such, e.g., tracheotomy, 
tapping the pleura, &c., having been performed. 

Operations on the Digestive Organs. —The moat common are those for internal hemorr¬ 
hoids and fistula in aim. The patients coming to hospital with these diseases have, in the 
majority of eases, suffered for years, and liave tried and had tried and on them every remedy 
known to the baids and hakims ; when life has been rendered absolutely unbearable they come 
to the hospital, and the operations then required are formidable—very free incission for fistula 
.and cautery and excision for piles. Cancer of the rectum is r.are; there are no records of 
ojievation.s performed for this disease. Imperforate anus is occasionally .secu and operated ou 
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more or les 3 successfully—only two cases'have been successfully operated on since I came 
here in 189G ; as a rule, however, the children are brought too late to hospital for successful 
operation. Wounds of the abdominal wall with protruding intestines, the result of gores, 
are occasionally brought to hospital, and supposing that the intestine has escaped injuries 
usually terminate well. Abscess of the liver is rare and operations, e,g., puncture with trochar 
and canula for this condition, rarer still. One of the most frequent operations returned from 
the district hospitals is paracentesis abdominis for hepatic and splenic dropsies; there were 
61 performed during the eight years with no deaths. 




Hernia is common enough, especially inguinal hernia single or double, large, and 
generally reducible, in adult males ; but beyond coming in to be fitted with a truss no further- 
treatment is asked for. Operations for this condition have been very rarely undertaken, twice 
only : one case is noted as having died in a district dispensary froru the operation for strangu¬ 
lated inguinal hernia. Ventral and umbilical hernia, the latter of a large size, I have seen in 
women and chiHren, Many bad eases of prolapse of the rectum from neglected piles are 
occasionally met with in adults. In children suffering from stone in the bladder this condi¬ 
tion is common enough, and is of course relieved when the calculus is removed by operation. 

Operations on the Urinary Organs. —Stricture is not nearly so common as in Europe, 
though one of the cases giving rise to it, viz., gonorrhcea, is, I should say, just as common ; 
but the attack is not, as a rule, of such an acute nature in the native as in the European. Many 
cases, however, are seen and sometimes bad ones ; catheterisation is usually sufficient, but at 
times urethratomy is ueoessaiy. Cases of perineal fistulii, resulting from stricture and ox- 
travasation of urine occasionally appear for treatment, and cases of self-inflicted inj uries are not 
uncommon. During the eight years 06 cases of lithotomy have been performed, 65 in Bikanir 
and one at Nohar; during the same period the operation of litholopaxy has been performed 
once and lithotrity nine times—all at the city hospital. Out of these 76 operations for the 
removal of calculus only three terminated fatally, viz., two cases of lateral and one case of 
suprapubic lithotomy—as nearly as possible 4 per cent. This is not a stone district. The 
bladder has been occasionally tapped in cases of impermeable stricture as a temporary measure, 
and two deaths attributed to this operation have been returned, both at the city hospital; 
the patients were probably in a dying condition when brought in. ■ 

Operations on the Male Generative Organs. —Circumcision either for elongated prepuce 
or disease is perhaps the most frequent, and the radical cure of hydrocele the next on the 
list. Amputation of the penis for cancer very rare. Hypospadias and extroversion of the 
bladder are as rare as the other defects of development already alluded to; no records of any 
operations. Diseases of the testicle very rare. 

Operations on the Female Generative Oi'gans. —There are no records of abdominal section 
having been performed. Tumours of the external genitals are not uncommon and several 
operations for the removal of fibroid growths have been undertaken with success, as also for the 
removal by amputation of hypertrophied cervix uteri. Cases of prolapsus uteri occasionally 
present themselves for treatment. Uterine diseases are only too common, both amongst rich 
and poor, the former belonging chiefly to the Mahajau classes are frequently treated as there 
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is little of tlie purdah-nashin in Bikanir. Since the’erection of the new hospital, in which 
there is a separate building for the treatment of women, and separate consulting-rooms, and 
!■>. female hospital assistant, there has been a very large increase in the number of females 
treated. 

Obstetric Operations. —Most of the more important operations—delivery by forceps, 
version, craniotomy, &c., &e.—have been performed, with only two deaths alre<ady noted, viz. f 
one in the districts returned as from “application of forceps for removal of dead fetus’’: in 
tlds ease I do not think the death was due to the operation: the other in the city described 
as death following version in labour; in this case the woman was probably dying from 
exhaustion when help was called in. There is less of this delay find hesitation in sending for 
medical aid seen now since the appointment of a female hospital assistant (in 1890). 

Operationa on the Breast. —The breAst has occasionally to be removed, in part or whole, 
for tumours benign or malignant. I have only here removed the breast and axillary glands 
on two occasions, for cancer (acirrhus). Mammary abscess and resulting fistulas resulting 
from mismanagement are occasionally seen and treated. 

Operations on Bones and Joints. —Amongst the most frequent of the major operations 
returned from the districts is reduction of dislocations and one death is attributed to the results 
following reduction of dislocation of knee-joint. In many of these eases I cannot but think 
thfit there has been a mistake in the diagnosis ; a swollen Joint, more or less immovable, and 
intense pain on the slightest movement witli a history of a ffill being often diagnosed a dip- 
location and treated as such. I have seen but very few cases of recent dislocation and not 
many of old unreduced disIocation.s. Many deformities in. the limbs, upper and lower, are 
brought to hospital for treatment; badly set bones ; joints contracted and bent, the result of 
inflammation, either within or without the joint, as for instance the contraction left after the 
healing of abscesses arising from guinea worm or wounds or liurns, &c. In the former case 
inflammation within the joint, if there is no bony union and the joint be such an one as the 
knee, straightening the limb and breaking clown adhesions usually leaves an useful limb. 
In bony union the only course would be excision of the joint, but in tlie majority of cases of 
this sort where the knife would come in, and more so the saw, the patients, as a rule, jirefer 
to live with their deformity. In the latter case inflammation without the joint with the aid 
of tenotomy and straightening a useful limb and movable joint frequently result, though 
nasty accidents occur when the skin thinned by scars bursts open under the stretching 
process. Necrosis of the jaw is seen occasionally—I have referred to this before—and is also 
met with in the long bones, generally those of the leg, and in the ribs, &c, I have operated 
on all these: daring tlie eight years there w'as one case of death from an operation for excision 
of bone—necrosis—and another from the reduction of a compound fracture—something in the 
nature of osteo-myetitis, I presume, though it is not stated. Kefracture of badly-set bones, 
the result of malpraxis on the part of the barber-surgeon and bone-setters, has occasionally 
been performed. I have only performed the operation on some twm occasions since I arrived 
here, with fairly satisfactory results. I do not remember having seen a case of club foot 
here in children ; in adults I have, but in these cases it is far too late to operate as the 
shape of the bones have undergone change. 


ilwpwtoi'it'ns.'—During the eight years 106 amputations were performed (in these are 
not indfuded such amputations as those of the fingers and toes) in the main city hospital and 
district dispensaries: of these 82 were performed in Bikanir and 24 in the districts. Of the 
82 the following are the causes which led to the operation: mycetoma 60, comjiound 
fractxire 2, cancer 1, gangrene 8, necrosis 2, tumours 2, cause (now) unknown 7. Of the 
24 operated on in the districts, the following were the causes: mycetoma 13, compound frac¬ 
ture 5, cancer 1, gangrene 5. There were four deaths resulting from these operations—a mortal¬ 
ity of 5'77 per cent, only; three of these deaths occurred after amputation for mycetoma in 
the city hospital and one in the districts after amputation for the same cause. It will be 
observed how many of these operations were necessitated for mycetoma on fungus disease 
whiclr is extremely common here; it is stated that this disease is most common amongst 
persons who have much to do with cattle and live in dry, sandy, and almost desert districts—a 
description which exactly suits the inhabitants of Bikanir: whilst on this subject I may men¬ 
tion that operations on fleshy portions of the foot and hand and amputation of a few fingers and 
toes are often required for this disease; but these cases have not Ijeen included under “ Amputa¬ 
tions,” but parting to perform what axrpears likely to be a more or less trivial oxreration, a 
Bangle nodule as though it were, it is frequently found that a much greater extent of tissue 
has been invaded than was anticipated, the tendons and bones implicated and then an amputa¬ 
tion becomes necessary. I have come to the conclusion that the disease has almost invari¬ 
ably penetrated deeper and run up higher in the limb than outside ajapearances would 
warrant, e.g., tlie external aiapearances would seem to be met by PirigofFs operation; on doing 
this the black seed-like bodies will be found running up the tendons, especially those of tlie 
perouei; a further and immediate operation will be required a third of the way up the leg. 
A large number proportionately of amputations were performed for compound, fractiare, 
presumably either very bad cases with extreme laceration of tissues and rupture of blood¬ 
vessels, or cases not brought in till symptoms of suppuration of bone had set iai. There were 
altogether 1.3 cases of gangrene in which anqmtation was performed. The cause of this gangrene 
is not stated, hut it does not require much fancy to set down some of these cases as arising 
from the consumiation of certain grains. I have already referred to the diet of the Bikanir. 

Operations on Skin .—Carbuncle is not infrequently seen and operated on. Skin-grafting 
after amputation of the breast or in large intractable ulcers after thorough scraping witii 
Volkmann’s spoons and removal of all unhealthy tissue is occasionally done. 

Poisoning .—There were treated, during the nine years at the city hospital, 502 eases 
of poisoning: dhatura and arsenic are the laoisons usually selected; the former by thieve.s, the 
latter by men and women who wish to get rid of a rival. Opium-poisoning is infrequent ; 
it is too uncertain in its effects, as very many persons are in the habit of using the drug daily. 
A very large percentage of young children are given opium by their jaarents to keep them quiet 
and to prevent them from crying, and to allow of their mothers getting some rest, or time 
to do their domestic duties ; it does not ajaiaear to do them any harm and is given uj) when the 
children can run about. 

Vemreal Affections have already been referred to under heading “Medical Cases.’’ 
The only operations usually required are the opening of buboes and the slitting up or taking 


offofn foreskin, and these not very frequently; more severe operations, e.ff., removal of diseased 
bone or cases of advanced syphilis are very rare. 

Skin Affections, — Nearly every kind of skin disease is met with and treated here, but 
the parasitic are the most frequent. Scabies is frightfully common, so too are ringworm and 
favous, the latter frequently communicated from the pariahs with whom the children live 
and play. 

Ulcefs. —During the nine years there were 9,806 cases treated at the city hospital, a per¬ 
centage of 6'95 on total admissions. Ulcers of a very obstinate character are common: 
patients rarely come to hospital until they have tried various domestic remedies, e.g,, dung 
soaked in urine, neem leaves, tur juice, &c, &c. —all with the exception, perhaps, of the neem 
leaves more or less irritating ; it is the same way with wounds. The treatment is local and 
general—lotions, ointments, bandages, and rest of tlie limb—together with tonics, but it is 
often necessary to scrape the surface with a spoon and remove the adjacent unhearihy tissues 
and skin graft. j 

General and Local Injurie8.-~-J)mmg the nine years there were 18 admife'ons under 
heading “General Injuries’* and 6,542 under “ Local Injuries ” at the city hospital. Perhaps 
the most frequent under “General Injuries ” are those caused by a fall down a well. Tlie 
wells in Bikanir average something like 300 feet in depth, and in the majority of cases of 
course a fall means instant death, hut not always so. I have seen a most.remarkable case : 
a man. fell down a well, stated to be some 80 haths in depth ; ho was brought to Iwspital j 
complained only of feeling stiff and sore, spat up a little blood for the first two days, but there 
was not a bone injured. On the fourth day lie insisted upon going home declaring that, with 
the excepiton of some stiffness, he felt perfectly well. Another common cause are falls sus¬ 
tained, by ciiildren most frequently, from housetops either whilst asleep or in play. Carriage 
accidents are extremely rare. Goring by cattle, too, is infrequent. Scare injuries inflicted by 
dacoits with tulwars or lathis are occasionally sent in. Minor injuries, the result of some 
squabble or fight, are seen every day, sent in from the Police Courts for examination and report. 
Injuries inflicted by wild beasts are rare; with the exception of the pig and wolf there are no 
animals in Bikanir territory capable of inflicting such injuries. Snake-bite is extremely rare. 
Injui’ies resulting from tight bandaging are frequently seen; for instance, a man’s leg or arm is 
l)roken; it may be a simple or it may be a compound factuve; bis friends immediately bind 
it uj) with hair or tow or any material; slips of bamboo or wood are placed outside and tlie 
whole tightly .strapped. After a longer or shorter time the patient is brought to hospital and the 
apparatus opened out ; if it has been a case of compound fracture intense inflammation and 
•suppuration of the tissues round the wound and in the bone will be found ; if uncomplicated 
with, wound the limb from the tightness of the bandages will probably be in a state of gang¬ 
rene : in either case amputation will be found neces.sarj, and in many cases the patient will 
.sink from blood-poisoning and exhaustion. Injuries resulting from the bursting of a gun, 
e.g., half the left hand blown off, are occasionally admitted and require amputation. Burns 
often of a very severe nature, are frequently seen and their results, scars and contractions 
of soft parts and joints, treated. 
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Hydrophobia is infrequent when the number of pariahs running loose is taken into- 
account 1 have never seen a case here. 




SICKNESS AND,MORTALITY. 

In discussing the sickness and mortality of the different months of the year, the 
following tables have been used :— 

(1) Return of patients treated at the city (Seth Bhugwandass) hospital during each 

month for the period from 1889 to 1897 or for nine years. 

(2) Return of patients treated at 12 dispensaries: for 6 from 1889 to 1897; for I 

from 1890 to 1897 ; for 2 from 1891 to 1897 ; for 2 from 1892 to 1897; 

for 1 from 1893 to 1897. 

(3j Mortality Table of Bikanir City. 

(4) Statement of strength, admissions into hospital, deaths, &c., in Bikanir Central 

Jail. 

(5) The Meteorological Tables such as they are. 

HEALTH OF EACH MONTH. 

I liave already, in discussing “ medical cases, ” stated that the greatest sickness is caused 
by malarial fevers and that the death-rate for these disease.s amounts to 77-48 of the whole 
mortality. A comparison has already been made with the death-rate from other diseases, e.g., 
small-pox, cholera, bowel complaints, &c., and it has been shown that the admi.S8ion rate for 
malarial fevers, great at all seasons, is greater in some. In the following remarks then 
reference will be made more particularly to the other diseases in the list, viz., diseases of 
res[>iratory sy.stem, rheumatism, dysentery, bowel complaints, &c., whose incidence is affected 
by season and climate. 

January .—This month stands fourth in point of death-rate, and eleventh in admission 
rate in Bikanir. It is the coldest month of the year and stands fifth as regards amount of 
rainfall, the mean range of temperature is the lowest, the relative humidity the highest of the 
winter months. It is a very healthy month, on tlie whole ; but both in the city and State 
admissions for diseases of the lungs and other di.seases of the respiratory system are at their 
highest; admissions for rheumatic affections in this month as compared with others is 
highest in the city and third highest in the districts. The admission rate for skin-disea.ses and 
ulcers is also very high in this month. The following diseases show a low admission rate: 
dysentery, eleventh; diseases of eye, twelfth; diarrhoea and dyspepsia, twelfth; diseases of 
liver and other diseases of digestive system, eleventh; diseases of spleen, twelfth; malarial 
fevers, seventh. 


February :—Eighth in the death-rate and lowest in admission rate, both in the city and dis¬ 
tricts. Eiglith in rainfall. The atmospheric conditions are very similar to those of January, 
though it is a warmer month.. There is a fall in nuniber of admissions for respiratory affec¬ 
tions, though those lor diseases of lungs .still hold the third highest place—an increase m 
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liUtinher of these admitted for dJurrhma, dyspepsia, diseases of liver and spleen—a decrease in 
admissions for malarial fevers, rheumatic affections, diseases of connective tissue, ulcers, and 
other diseases of skin. 

March —This mouth shows the highest mortality : the admission rate fifth highest in 
Bikanir and eighth in the districts j rainfall ninth, that is lowest but three. There are great 
fluctuations, AA^arm daring the day, cold at night ; carelessness in clothing, especially at night, 
leading to chills. There is again a rise in admissions for malarial fevers (seventh); a decided 
increase in admissions for diseases of eye and ear, diarrhoea and dyspepsia; a very large 
increase in atimissions for other diseases of digestive system and for diseases of skin; third 
highest in the city and higliest place in the districts ; the admissions for dysentery too are 
high during this month, 

xipi'il sliows the lowest admission rate but two, both in the city and districts ; it is sixth 
as regards mortality ; the driest month with two exceptions — October and November—during 
the year: intensely hot during the day there is an average fall of the temperature during the 
night of some 30 degrees, A further rise in admissions for dysentery — third highest: a 
slight fall in admissions for malarial fevers ; the admission rate for rheumatic affections in this 
month as cotnpared with others is lowest of all: a rise in both eye and ear diseases, diarrhma, 
dyspepsia and other diseases of digestive system: stands fourth in admission rate for 
diseases of hmgs and third for other diseases of respiratory system. 

May. — 'riiird highest in admission rate in Bikanir and seventh in districts ; seventh in 
deatli-rate and sixth in rainfall ; the hottest month of tlie year, with great fluctuations ixi the 
diurnal temperature,— vide Maximum and Minimum Dry Thermometer Tables — w'ith high 
winds and terrific dust-storms. Admissions for dysentery fourth highest ; for malarial fevers 
fifth; for rhnematic affections sixth lowest; highest admission rate for diseases of eye and 
ear, and for ulcers and otlier diseases of skin and other diseases of digestive system. A con¬ 
siderable fall in admissions for lung diseases and other diseases respiratory system and, in the 
distrifTs, the highest admission rate for diarrlicea and dyspep.sia and the highest but one for 
other diseases of digestive system and diseases of the liver. 

June comes ninth in admission rate in Bikanir and eleventh in the districts; mortality 
fifth; rainfall third highest: the second hottest month of the year, but the range of tem¬ 
perature is not so great as in the previous month ; relative humidity and wind velocity greater. 

AVith the exception of July shows the lowest admission rate for malarial fevers; fewer 
admissions for dysentery than in any month except February, July and December. Admis¬ 
sions for rheumatism, eye and ear diseases, diarrhoea, dyspepsia, other diseases of digestive 
system and spleen high; a fall in admissions for lung diseases and a slight decrease in 
diseases of connective tissue and ulcers. 

./w('y.—Seventh in admission rate ; lowest in death-rate ; highest but one in rainfall. A 
hot month in spite of the r^ainfall (which, however, is far from great) with a comparatively 
uniform temperature and high humidity. On the whole, a healthy month. Admissions for 
dysentery third lowest in city and sixth in the distiicts; and both in city and districts the 


^west admission rate for malarial fevers: rheumatic affections are common as are diseases of 
the eye and ear. Admissions for lung diseases low; for other diseases of respiratory organs 
lower than in any other month; for diarrhoea, dyspepsia and other diseases of digestive 
organs high; for diseases of connective tissue higher than in any other month and for ulcer-s 
and diseases of skin high. 

■* August, —Admission rate sixth highest in Bikanir and 6fth highest in districts ; mortality 
lowest but one; rainfall highest. The meteorological conditions very similar to those of 
July. Both in city and districts the admission rate for dysentery is highest but one; a 
marked rise in districts in malarial fevers ; admissions for eye diseases fewer, but for those of 
the ear a rise; a decided increase of cases of diarrhoea. Admissions for ulcers higher (in the 
districts) than in any other month of the year, and for diseases of connective tissue and skin 
high. Admissions for lung diseases lowest but one in the city, lowest of all in the State; for 
other diseases of respiratory organs low in the city, lowest but one in the State. The vitality 
of the people is at a low ebb and wounds heal badly unless treated antiseptically, 

September. —Admission rate eighth in city; second highest in districts : death-rate 
second highest; rainfall fourth highest-less humidity than in the previous two months, a 
greater range of tem[)erature in the twenty-four hours. A very unhealthy mouth at all events 
in the districts. Both in the city and districts there is an immense increase in number 
of cases of malarial fevers, due chiefly to the great diflerences in tlu,^ day and night tem¬ 
peratures and in certain districts to the drying up of the soil. The admission rate for dysen¬ 
tery is highest in the city and third highest in the di.stricts as compared with other months. 
Admissions for rheumatism comparatively low. Admissions for eye, third highest in city, low¬ 
est but fourth in the districts ; for the ear low comparatively both in city and districts : for 
diseases of lungs and other respiratory troubles low: for diarrhcea and dyspepsia high. 

October shows the highest admission rate both in city and districts : the death-rate is- 
the third highest; the rainfall the lowest but one—one of the driest of months with a greater 
range in the temperature, and though warm and even hot during the day, the nights towanJs 
the latter end of the ntonth are cold. 

'<> 

Both State and city returns show the highest number of admissions for malarial fevens 
during the month ; dysentery fifth highest iti the city is highest in the districts ; admi.s8ioQ.s 
for diseases of spleen highest in the city and third highest in districts. Bung diseases and 
respiratory troubles on the increase. 

November. Admission rate fourth highest in city, third highest in districts: death-rate 
ninth : rainfall lowest of all—a very unhealthy month : admissions for malarial fevers second 
highest in the city, third highest in the districts; a fall in the number of admissions for 
dysentery as compared with previous few months ; rheumatic affections on increase, as also 
diseases of the lungs and other respiratory troubles. A fall iu the number of adinussions for 
diarrhoea, dyspepsia and other diseases of digestive system; a high admission rate for diseases 
of spleen—highest of all in districts. The brightest of all the months : temperature 10 to 1.5 
degrees lower than the preceding month; range great, and the twenty-four hour range from 
28*’ to 32° : nights very cold towards end of month. 


Seooiid in fidraissioii rate in the thty/'foiuhii in the districts : .death-rate 
.lowest but two : rainfall seventh. Diseases of lungs and respiratory system very common ; 
Hdtnissions for dysentery low ; for malarial fevers third highest in city and fourth highest 
in districts : this month shows the greatest number of admissions in the districts for ulcers 
(second highest in city) and iheumatic affections. Disorders of the eye and ear frequent ixt 


the city, less so in the distriets. Affections of the spleen ,.second highest of all in the districts 
and third highest in the city : the highest adrni.ssion rate for ulcers in both city and districts, 
and in the latter .the highest but one for diseases of skin. The, coldest montb of the year 
next to J'auuary; range not nearly so great as in preceding montli, but tl,ie daily range is still 


from SS"” to 30°. 


SHOKT HISTORY OF BIKANIK. 


Origin of the Bikanir FamviLy. 


The origin of the ruling family of Bikanir is traced to Maharaja Jai Chand of 
Kannaiij, whose great-grandson Rao Siaji on the decline of his kingdom left that country 
in 1211 A D. and came to Pali in Jodhpore territory, whence be went to Kolomaiid 
in Phalaiuli which wa.s formerly in Bikanir and i.s now in Jodhpore State. His des¬ 
cendant Rao Jodha established himself in Maudor, four miles from Jodhpore, and sub- 
sequently founded the city and State of that name. From this Bao Jodha are descended the 
present ri.iler 3 of tlie following States : Bikanir, Jodhpore, Idar, Kiahengarh, Rutlain, Silaua, 
Sita Mhow. 


Bika, founder of the State of Bikanir, was the .sixth son of Jodha Rao of Marwar, and was 
born Sawan, Sambat 149.5 (/V.D- 1439), and nothing is related of him until he entered on the 
enterprise which, was to give permanence to his name and family. 


Ho left Jodhpore on Asaj Sudi lOth, Sambat 1522 (A.D. 1465), with the intention of con¬ 
quering a new territory — the country wlucli he entered with this object had been held severally 
by the Bhatis, the Mohals, Chohans, Godara .fats, the Joias and other petty tribes. ■■ 

Principal Events of the Ileign of each Okie/. 

(1) RiVO Bikaji. 

Left Jodhpore as above-mentioned in A.D. 1465 with a considerable following consisting 
of 100 horse and 500 foot, together with Ins uncles Kandhal, Rupo, Mandan, Maudalo and' 
Nathu, his brotiiers Jogayat an(.l Bida (Bida was own brother to Bika, being the twelfth son of 
jiao Jodha by bis wife Naurangde of the Saukhla clan) and others, amongst whom were Napo 
the Sankhla, Parihar Bela master of the horse, and various writers (mutasaddis), JAila 
Lakhansi the Bed, Chanth Mai the Kolan, Bar Singh the Bachawat, Paroh.it Bikramsi, and 
Saliukar Salaji the Rathi. Thus Bika was provided with a sufficient civil and military staff 
for the control and government of a tract of country, and even to the present a pres¬ 
tige, and in some cases indestructible rights attach to the descendants of Bika’s officials ; not 
only to the Rahtors but to the children of the Brahman, the Parihar, and the ‘Banias who 
have been scarcely less conspicuous in Bikanir story. 

At the time of Bika’s invasion the country where the (vity of Bikanir now stands was 
Rbandoncd ; but this was a small tract and in the districts round were Lhatis and Jats and 
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Tjsyond the Jats round Bhatner were Bhatis, Chayals and Johyas, chiefly if not entirely 
Muliammaclaus. The Dehli Emperor's Subahdar occupied Hissar. The Kaiin Khanis held 
what is now Shekhawatti; the Mohil Eajputs, the Bidawat country, and tiie Clniyal and 
Khinchi Eajputs the tracts in the east where Reni is situated. 

Bikaon, reaching Deahnuk, 16 rnile^south of the present city of Bikantr, paid his respects 
to Karniji, a famous Charan woman; her prophesies were favourable, and in obedience to her 
directions he stayed at Chandasar three years and afterwards for six years at Beshnuk : after¬ 
wards for three years at Koraindesar, where he set np an image of Goreji (Mahadeo). He 
afterwards dwelt ten years at Janglu, which, he converted from a depojnihited into a flourish¬ 
ing district. His 100 horse had now grown into 400. It was while lie was at ..ianglu that, 
at the instance and with the connivance of Karniji, he married the daughter of Shekho, the 
Bliati Rao of Pugal. 

Bika now built a fort at Koraindesar in the Bhati country. Shekho objected, but did 
not actively oppose him himself. The .Bhati.s then applied to Kolkaran Kehrot, who took 
the field against Bika with 2,000 men. Kolkaran wa,s defeated and he himself slain, but in 
spite of their defeat the Bhatis remained so hostile that Bika deemed it exjiedient to build a 
fort elsewhere and sent Napo and others to searoli for a site. Determined by omens, the 
foundations of the fort were laid in a rooky, raviriy spot on the tract between Nagor and 
Multan (this was not the present fort of Bikanir). The fort of " -Tided in Bambat 

1542 (A. .D. 1485) and in Sarnbat 1545 (A.D, 1488) the building' ’ n.nenced. 

Bika Tvas now brought into contact with the Jats, of whom ^...ins : of 

these the Godaras voluntarily acknowledged his sovereignty, and u .* their clan 
still place the tika on the forehead of every new occupant of tlio “ gadi ” of Bika. 
Subsequently after the death of Narsingh, the Jatu Rajputs of Siwani killed in battle 
lighting against Bika, the Jats, though not submitting at once, were not long in discovering 
tliat it was the only course open to them, for Bika’s horse under Kandhal, now increased to 
yOO talwars, gave them no peace ; so at last all their leaders came and touclied Bika’s feet. 
Bika also subdued the Khinchi Rajputs whose territory lay about the centre of the 
pre.sent Bikanir State, and wrested some territories fromBelochis (Sind) and Kaim Khani.« 
fShekhawatti). The Mohil country had been subjected by Bida, Bika’s brother : this country 
lay along a part of the present Jejpore boundary and included Ijadno to the soutli of Sujan- 
garh and is said to have consisted of 1,400 villages, the principal of which were Dronpur and 
(-hapar (the salt lake here has already been referred to). Dronpur is under a hill, the Kala 
Dungar; it was here according to legend that Drona, the famous Brahman tutor of the Paiidus, 
retired, built a city, and ruled the adjacent territory. This district subsequently came into 
pos.session of the Dahuliya Panwar Rajputs who, it is said, ruled for 1,500 years. They were 
succeeded by the Baqri Rajputs who remained 1,900 years. The Mohils followed and held 
sway for 619 yeans. The Mohil country had been conquered by Jodha, and he established his 
son Jogayab in possession, but the latter was weak in character and unable to hold his own : 
Bida was therefore sent to supersede him and soon brought the Mohils to subjection and con¬ 
nected himself by marriage with a wealthy Mohil; named Jabe with whom he got a dowry of 
100 horse, 200 camels and a lakh of rupees. Barsal and Karbad, Mohil chiefs, went to Delhi 
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and served the "Rmperor so well for several years that they obtained an imperial grant of 
Pronpur, and the llissar Subahdar was ordered to put them into possession. Bidahad to retire 
for a time to Bikanir; unsuccessful in obtaining aid from his lather Joclha, Bika got together 
8,000 men witli the assistance of his father-in-law Shekho and met the Mohils and their 
allies from llissar: the result was that Jlarsal and Narbad were killed and Sarang Khan 
(the StibahdarJ put to flight. Eika restored all the latids to Bida who thus held them from 
hi.s brother. 


Kandhal (uncle of Bika) continued the feud with Sarang Khan and ravaged Hissar. In a 
fi ght at Saliilm the former was kil led fighting gallantly and his force put to flight. Bi ka, on hear- 
i.nc the news, vowed he woidd not eat Irread until he had avenged Kandhal, Obtaining assistance- 
from his fiither Jodha, who himself accompanied the force, Bika marched against Hissar and in 
a battle fi)ught at Kans the Subahdar was killed ; a son of Bika’s was also killed, and there were 
heavy losses on both sides. After thus battle Jodha obtained hi.s son’s promise to give up 
Ijadno to Jodhpur, to remain content with what he had won, and never to seek to deprive his 
brother in Jodhpur of any part of their patrimony ; in return Bika, should he ever become the 
eldest member of the family, was to receive the family heirlooms, the throne, tire royal umbrella 
brought Ixom Kauaiij, &c., &c. 

In Sarnbat L547 Eao Jodha died ; his .successor Sataldidnot long survive him and Sujoji 
sat on the “ gad' ” being the eldest surviving son, sent for the heirlooms; he was 

(.(,fused, an'’ orces, now amounting to some 30,000, men, to invade Jodhpur. 

There wa nr, but Sujoji’s force was put to flight and driven through the city 

which for s.. .ven up to plunder. An arrangement was subsequently made by 

which Bika agreed to accept with some additions the heirlooms, and he returned to Bikanir. 

Subsequently Ilao Bika invaded Khandela in Shekhawntti, which town was sacred, and 
much spoil obtained. Bika’s last expedition was against Eewari. The number of villages 
included in the Bikanir State during his reign amounted to 3,000. 

Bika died Asoj Sudi 3rd, Sarnbat 1,501 (A.D. 1;504). Seven wives became suttee: his 
sons were ten in number, of whom Naro succeeded him. 

(2) Nako 

Euled only for a few months and, dying childless, was succeeded by his brother, Ijunkaran. 

(3) Lunkaean. 

Lunkaran, son of Bika, born in Sarnbat 1526 (A.D. 1470), ascended the “gadi, ” Sarnbat 
15G1 (A.D. 1505). One of his first acts was to pay his respects to Karniji, w'ho still lived, 
and his first military expedition was against the “ Bhumias ” (landholders) whom Bika had 
deprived of their estates and who were now plundering the country. Dadrewa to the east of 
Bikanir was the rallying point of the disaffected : after seven months it fell into Imnkaran’s 
hands. Lunkaran sub.«eqaently, as the price of his assistance rendered in a feud amongst 
the Kaim Khauis, received 120 villages in Shekhawalti. He then annexed the whole territoiy 
of.fche Chayal Rajputs consisting of 440 villages. In Sarnbat 1570 (A.D. 1514), Lunkaran 



married the 'daughter of Eai Malji, Eana of Chitor, thus effecting the first distinguished 
matrimonial alliance which occurs in the history of tire Bikanir house. 

At a later period, Rawal T)evi Eass of Jeysalmere defamed the Eahtora and said that he 
would give to Brahmans alt the land in Jeysalmei’e wdiich Rahtors could ride over: the challenge 
was accepted, Jeysalmere invaded and the city plundered, the Rawal having been taken prisoner 
and taken there bound on an elephant. Two months after this Lunkaran released the Eawal 
and caused the fort of Jeysalmere to be restored to him at tlie same time betrothing his sons 
to the Rawal’s two daughters. The Eawal, however, was now to have his revenge: a.ssisted by 
a Uawabof Sindh tie attacked the Riio who, treacherously deserted by some of his adhorcmt.s, 
was left with his three sons to defend himself: they died fighting desperately, Sambat 
1583. 

(4) Jet pi. 

Jet Si, eldest son of Lunkaran, succeeded him; horn in Sambat 1546 (A.D. 1489) he 
ascended the “gadi” Sambat 1583 (A.D. 152G). His first act was to expel Tiiakur tide Karan 
Bidaw'at of Droiipur, whose treachery had caused the defeat and death of Lunkaran and bestow 
Dronpur on Sangaji, a loyal grandson of Bida. He next sent Sangaji against the Johyas 
who had refused to join his father in his expedition into Jey.sa]mere: this expedition was 
Huccessful. 

He next assisted Sangaji, son of the Chief of Amer (Jeypore), who having ([iiarrelled with 
his brethren came to Bikanir, An expedition was sent to J'eypore and the result was that much 
of tlie Amers territory fell into the hands of Sangaji, who built the well-known, town of 
Sauganir, 

In Sambat 1585 Jet Si marched to the aid of Gangaji, a claimant for the “gadi;” the 
other claimant was Gaugajv.s uncle, Shekha: in the battle which ensued Sheklia’s forces were 
defeated, and he hirnSelf mortally wounded. In Sambat 1595 the disappearance or transla¬ 
tion of the old Charan woman, Karniji of Deshnuk, took place. Karniji, as an ovatar of Devi, 
is still looked upon as the protectress of-Bikanir, and is greatly reverenced by all classes. 

The same year (Sambat 1595) the fort of Bhatner (Hanumangarh), which a son of 
Kandal’a under orders from the Eao had wrested from the Chayal Eajputs, was taken by 
Prince Kamran, son of Babar, who then marched on Bikanir. Jet Si feared to fight them, Imt 
recovered confidence on consulting the Deslmuk oracle. A night attack was made on Kamran 
and the Mnssalman force lied in panic, and did not recover itself till a hundred hos lay 
between it and Bikanir. 

Malde of Jodhpur, son of Gangaji, after murdering his father took possession of the 
“gadi” and at length marched against Bikanir with 20,000 men. Jet Si went to meet him, 
but learning that a certain debt to a Pathan horse-dealer, who had followed him into camp, 
had not been paid, he rode to Bikanir to see about the matter: meanwhile a rumour spread 
that the Rao had abandoned the army: the Sardars discovered his absence and, not knowing 
the cause, imagined he had fled ; the whole force dissolved and the Eao returned shortly 
before daybreak to find about a hundred chakara or household slaves were all that vva.s left 
of his army. This little force was surrounded by the Jodhpur host and cut to pieces. 
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Mnldi marched on t,lie fort, BhoJ Raj (Jet Si’s nephew) had sent away the Rao’s family, 
and as ho had no means of holding out, resolved to die sword in hand : 1,500 men sallied 

out dressed in saffron and perished after slaughtering 2,000 of tlve enemy. 


Tlie fort and half tlie territory then fell into iVJaide’s hands. 

(5) Kalian Singh 

Elde.st son and successor of Jet Si, did not sit idle—made Sirsa his head-quarters, from 
whence he ravaged the country occupied by Malde. He was supported by the Godara .hits. 
Kalian’s brother Biuraj went with fifty horsemen to Delhi, where the Emperor Humilyun 
gave him service. Kalian’s chief subji^cts held aloof, but he obtained an important ally in the 
person of Biramde Thaknr of Merta in Marwar who bad been banished to Ajrnere by Maldd. 
Rinimdealso proceeded to Delhi and obtained access to the Emperor llurnayun through his 
Wazir who was a friend of Biuraj. It was here that Biuraj’s opportunity came by assistingr 
through his friend.ship with tlie Wazir, SherSliah, son of Hixmayun, in tlie settlement ofsome 
accounts (payment of troops in arrears) he obtained the future Emperor’s friendship. After 
Sher Shah had usurped the throne he told Bim-aj that he intended to make a pilgrimage 
to Pi'r Khwaja at Ajinere and that Kalian Singh must join him with a force. 

When Kalian Singh lied to Siusa he was not followed by any Sardars of note ; but no sooner 
was Biiiraj’s success at Delhi known than Rawat Kishen Das of Rawatsar, an influential 
Bikanir noble, appeared at Sirsa, and was gladly received by the Rao, The Rawat began to 
organise a force and succeeded in collecting 6,000 men: the Johya Chief (near Sirsa) came 
with 4,000 more: in twenty days the Jodhpur troops were expelled from Lunkarnsar and 
Garibdesar, and Bimisar in front of the Bikanir fort was invested. In the meanwhile the 
Emperor had marched from Delhi with a large force; two marches from Ajinere Kalian Singh 
joined the army which proceeded towards Ajrnere, Biuraj and Biramde alw<ays in the van. 
From Ajinere Biramde called his vassals from Merta to join him and Kalian Singh com¬ 
municated with the Rawat. 

]Mald5 seeing that he must fight at Ajrnere, abandoned Bikanir: the date of the recovery 
of the fort was Bus Sudi 1.5th, Sarnbat 1601. 

The battle fought at Ajrnere resulted in the defeat of Mald6, who escaped with a small 
body of men to the hills, where he had long to wait before he recovered his territory. Jodhpur 
was gallantly defended by its Killadar, but want of water compelled him to evacuate the fort, 
and he fell with 300 men in a gallant sally. 

Biramde recovered his fief of Merta. 

The Rad (Kalian Singh) now returned to Bikanir. 

Fifteen or 16 years after the recovery of Bikanir, Kalian Singh again sent a force into 
.lodhpur to assist .laimal, son and successor of Biramde, against Malde, who having recovered 
Jodhpur was again threatening Merta. 

M>ilde was again defeated. 



Bhiuraj, Kalian Singh’s brother, seemed to have rested on l\is honours, but another 
br<)ther, Ttiakur Si, whose estate was situated in the north-east of Bikanir, being goaded by 
his wife to the deed, determined to and did re-oonquer Bhatner for twenty years. Thakur Si 
governed Bhatner prosperously and reduced all the surrounding parganas Sirsa, Fatiabad, 
Siwani, &c.: but at length imperial treasure having been plundered by dacoits within the 
Bliatner territory, the Hissar Snbahdar was ordered by the Emperor to attack the fort; finally, 
the usual Rajput sally was made and Thakur Si fell with many followers. Thakur Si’s eldest 
son, after consulting with his uncle, the Rao at Bikanir, went to Delhi; got into the good graces 
of the Emperor, who restored to him his patrimony, and Bhatner became re-attached to Bika¬ 
nir. 

Rao Kalian Singh died in Sambat 1G28 (A.D. 1571); six Ranis and ten concubines 
ascended his funeral pile. He had ten sons. 

(6) RaI SfNGH. 

Rai Singh, eldest son of Rao Kalian Singh, born Sambat 1598 (A.D. 1541), took his seat 
on the “gadi” Sambat 1628 (A.D. 1571). 

The Emperor Akbar was on the throne of Delhi and the power of that monarch was so 
great that it appeared advisable to most of the Itajput princes to seek his favour. 

Rai Singh appears to have spent most of his time in the service of the Emperor. He 
was first employed against the Khan of Nager whom he defeated and was shortly after sent 
to Attuk where Kanwar Mto Singh of .leypore was Governor, and served with him against 
Ihe Pathans for some time. He then returned to Bikanir and betrothed his son to an 
Oodeyjiore princess, then to Delhi where he was entrusted by the Emperor with a high com¬ 
mand in the great military expedition against Ahmedabad in Gujrat. Bikanir lost heavily in 
this campaign at the end of which the Rao was created a Raja and obtained a grant of 62 
parganas worth in revenue about ten lakhs of rupees. 

Rai Singh held not only the present territory of Bikanir State, but a few villages in .Todh- 
pur and the British districts of Sirsa and Hissar and a fine Jagir in Gujarat and about Surat. 

The next expedition in which Rai Singh was concerned was against Sirohi, in which 
Surtan, the Sirohi Chief, was cai^ured and brought to Bikanir. 

Rai Singh would appear to have been extravagantly generous in his gifts to the Charans. 
In Sambat 1635 Jodhpur fell into the hands of Rai Singh. It was taken by his brother Ram 
Siimb from Chandar Sen who established himself at Jalor after his expulsion. 

Rai Singh re.sided four years in Jodhpur, after which he obtained it from the Emperor at 
Delhi in favour of Kao Ude Singh of Jodhpur. Rai Singh, however, retained the pargana of 
Nagor. (See ante.) 

From Sambat 1642 to Sambat 1649 Rai Singh was employed in the Deccan where lie was 
Subahdar of Burhanpnr, Whilst there the present fort of Bikanir was, by his orders, planned 
and commenced through his Minister Karam Chaud Bachawat: the foundations were dug in 
Sambat 1645 and finished in Sambat lg50, the year after the Raja’s return from his Subah. 
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In Sambat 1C52 the aforesaid Karara Cliand had to fiy for his life, being implicated in a 
conspiracy against the life of Rai Singh, He fled to Delhi and gave a good deal of trouble to 
Rai Singh. 

Eai Singh was again appointed to the Subah of Burhanpur and governed successfully for 
seven years. He died there in Sambat 1G68. 

In A.D. 1570 a sister of Rai Singh was married to the Emperor Akbar, and in A.D. 1586 
a daughter to Prince Salim who afterwards became the Emperor Jehangir, 

Rai Singh had four sons of whom the eldest, Dalpat Singh, succeeded his father, 

(7) DAurAT Singh, 

Raja Dalpat Singh, horn in Sambat 1521 (A.D, 1564), took his seat on the “ gadi *'in 
Sambat 1068. Went to Delhi to do homage to the Emperor, but returning to Bikanir vuthout 
permission was summoned back, and as he did not obey, incurred the Imperial displeasure. 
Subsequently excited ill-will of some of his Bhati nobles by beginning a fort in the desert at 
(Jhuiidehr (near qrreisenfc Anupgarh), not finished ; foundations filled up by a Bhati Thakur 
with some 3,000 men as soon as they were dug. 

Continued to make enemies, deprived his brother Sur Singh of Pliilodi and eighty-fonr 
villages granted to him by his father. Sur Singh sent his agent to Delhi and was eventually 
summoned there himself. There the Emperor granted him Bikanir and sent 50,000 men 
under Nawab Tabdi Khanto put him in possession. But Dalpat Singh defeated the force at 
Chapar. Intrigue was tried and nearly all Dalpat Singh’s adherents, openly or secretly, went 
over to Sur Singh : through treachery he was made a prisoner and confined in Ajmere. From 
this prison ho was released by the valour of Thakur Hathi Singh, Champawat of Marwar, who 
passing through Ajmere on a visit to friends was appealed to by Dalpat Singh. They were, 
however, soon surrounded by the Subahdar of Ajmere with 4,000 men, and escape became 
impossible. The women were then slaughtered and the death sally made in which none 
escaped. Eight days afterwards the news reached Ehatner, where Dalpat Singh had sent six 
of his wives for safety. All of these became suttees. To the present day, in memory of 
Hathi Singh’s devotion, Champawats have the privilege of appiroaching on horseback the Hathi 
Pol gate of the Bikanir P’ort, while others are compelled to dismount at a distance. 

(8) Sun Singh. 

Sur Singh, born in Sambat 1651 (A.D. 1594), succeeded his brother Dalpat Singh in Sam- 
bat 1670 (A.D. 1613). W'ent to do homage at Delhi, Whilst there tried to induce the family 
of Karam Chandtocome back to Bikanir. Now Sur Singh had been with his father Rai Singh 
when the latter lay dying and had sworn to him that he would try and induce the family of 
Karam Chand Baehawat to come back to Bikanir and would slay them in return for their 
attempt to take Rai Singh’s life. Under the most solemn assurances they were induced to return 
and re-settled in Bikanir; but two months had hardly elapsed, when one morning their quarters 
were surrounded by 4,000 Eikauii' troojjs. Though they belonged to the “Bania” caste they 
had imbibed much of the Rajput spirit and resolved to die hard.. They were supported by 
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500 Raiputs in their employ. They ground up their jewels, killed their women, and then 
rushed Lrth. After killing many they were all slain; their houses were destroyed and the 
spot is now inhabited by Bojaks (Jain temple sweepers) and Jattis: no others 
live on it. One Bachawat, a boy, happened to be absent with las mothers famdy and his 
descendants are now in Oodeypore. In the same year tlie lands of the other conspirators were 

confiscated. 

A niece of Snr Singh had been married to Rawal Bhim of Jeysalmere; the latter died ; 
a message was received from his niece by Snr Singh imploring aid in order to save the life 
of hor L whom the lllmtis wished to kill, and before Sur Singh oonld rrrmh Jeye.lmer. new* 
of the murder of hie grmrdnephew erriTed. The K»ja then ewore that no Brk.nir Ohrfa 
danghter should again go to Je,ealmere-.n oath which has since been held bmd.ng by hr. 

successors. 

Raja Sur Singh died at Bhan when on service in the Deccan, Sambat 1688. He had 
three sons, 

(9) Karan Singh. 

Kamn Singh, eldest sou of Sur Singh, born in Sambat 16C3 (A.D. 1606), succeeded bis 
father Zhat uk (A.D. 1631). As usual, went to I1.1M, did not prosper there, p.r„™„ao 
Naoor Utcn from him and conferred on Amur Singh of Jodhpur, This grant caused bml I, W 
between the two, more ospecially a, Anrar Singh 

Proner claiming it as part of Nagor. Karan Singh with the sanction of the Emperor 
in ousting him"from Lakhania, and the matter being so settled, ,«ace was mamtamcd betw. ,n 
the two disputants by their enforced detention at Delhi. 

Sambat 1701; Karan Singh sent to the Deccan to repress a potty rebel and received tbe 

cant of village Jawri. After his return Pngal whose Rm., bis vassal, had rebelled, was he- 

D O 

seized and taken. 

In the .Htnmgle between the sons of Shahjahan for the imperial throne, Karan Singh 
sided wi^ Am^U I the RaJa's sons Padam Singh and Kesri Singh h.eame very fanrnns rn 

the battles fought in his cause. 

It is related at this time that the Aurangseb was joinrsi by the R^as 

sibly fora campaign mmoss the Indus. Remrhing Attnk, Kanm f*"**- 
Emperor intended to convert all Hindus by force after they crossed the In _ 

Sterminod to return to their country, and by a stratagem marmged, after the 

had crossed tbe river, to destroy the boats, so that they could no ^ 

Rajputs. Karau Singh was the leader in this exploit and on rt. rmoomphshrnent he ^her 
chiefs made obeisance to him calling out ■‘.far Jangaldhar Badsh.h” (nray vmtory attend 
King of the Desert). This title i.s still enjoyed by tbe Chief of Bikanir. 

Aurangzeb returned to Delbi naturally angry and summoned Karan Singh to his presence 

with the Obiect of assassinating him in Darbar. But all was tnrstr.W by the form Ab 

appearauce of the famous Kesri Singh and Padam Singh as they sat beside their 
Darbar. A sign was made by the Emperor to the assassins not to act. 
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Karan Singh was eventually deputed by the Emperor to Aurangabad in the Deccan 
and received a grant of land, there on which he bnilt three villages Karaiipura, Kesrisingh-? 
pura and .Padampura, which are still held by the Eikanir Durbar. Raja Karan Singh 
died at Aurangabad. Sarabat 172G (A.D. 1669). He had eight sons of whom tlie eldest was 
Anup Singh, 

(10) Anup Singh. 

Anup Singh, bom in Sambat 166d (A.D. 1608), did not at once succeed his father. For 
a time the Bikanir Mansab was confen-ed on no one : at length the State was granted to 
liim, but shortly afterwards transferred to Bamnali Das. This man was a natural son of 
Karan Singh, and at the time his father was in disfavour at Delhi volunteered to become 
a Mussalman if the Bikanir .Mansab was bestowed on him. After a visit to Delhi Anup 
Singh managed to recover his State. Obtaining the Mansab, Anup Singh was deputed 
to the Deccan; in recognition of most important services rendered to the Emperor against 
the Chief of Rajgarh and at the taking of Goleoncla, Anup Singh was made a Mahriraja. 
Returned home and contracted two marriages and was again sent to the Deccan. During his 
absence the Bhatis of Kharbara and Raimalwali rebelled, but they were subdued by forces 
under the orders of Mukund Eai (a hereditary Bank official) and his lieutenant Amir Singh 
SuTigot—treachery was used and the fort taken by night. On its site, in Sambat 1735^ a 
larger fort was built named Anupgarh which still exists. In consequence of this, and arising 
fiom it, the Bikanir Darbar lost for a time the pargana of Sirsa; Hyat Khan, Bhati, Governor 
of Bhatner, joining the Johyas who had attacked and taken Sirsa, 

At this time Banmali Das was still pressing his suit at Delhi and obtained through 
Saiyad Hussain Ali half the Bikanir Mansab, After his arrival he ,jWas got rid of by poison 
and a Nawab who accompanied was bribed to report his death as a natural one to the Delhi 
authorities. Banmali Das’s half share reverted to the Maharaja who was never suspected to 
have had any share in causing his death. 

The Maharaja was a great patron of literature and a Sanscrit scholar and formed a library 
of Sanscrit works still preserved in the State. He died at Adiini in the Deccan, Sambat 1755 
(A.D. 1698). He had four sons. 

(11) Sarcp Singh, 

Sarup Singh, e.lde.st son of Annp Singh, was born in Sambat 1746 fA.D. 1689) and suc¬ 
ceeded to the .Bikanir “gadi,” Sambat 1755 (A.D. 1698); he was with his father at Aduni 
when he died and apparently remained in the Deccan where he died two years afterwards 
from small-pox. 

(12) Swan Singh. 

Sujan Singh, a brother of Sarup Singh, but by a different mother, was born in Sambat 
1747 (A.D. 1690) and succeeded to the “gadi,” Sambat 1757 (A.D. 1700). He was employed 
in the Deccan at the time of Auranggeb’s death, immediately after which event Ajit Singh, Raja 
of Jodhpur, planned to seize Bikanir and intrigued with the Bidawats who were unfavourably 
disposed towards Sujan Singh. Bikanir was occupied and the “ an ” (oath of fealty) of Ajit 


Singh was enforced. Finally the Jodhpur troop.s were withdrawn as they ’suffered tnueh from 
the heat and want of water. In A.T). 171J) Sujan Singh returned from the Deccan. Shortly 
afterwards he went to Dungarpur to be married. Sambat 1787 (A.D. 17110) the Maharaja 
proceeded with a force to Nohar to punish the insurgent Bhatis and Johiyas; they were sub¬ 
dued and the keys of the fort of Bhatner and a “ peshkash ” of R8.2(),000 handed over. In 
Sstmbat 1790 (A.D. 1733) Bikanir was again invaded by Jodhpur; the force was under the 
command of Bakht Singh, brother of Raja Abhai Singh of Jodhpur; but Zorawar Singh, heir- 
apparent of Bikanir, defeated tlie Jodhpur troops at the Najasar tank. Eighty tliousand men 
were brought up in support by the Jodhpur Raja, aud these encamped near the city of Bikanir; 
but these suffered so much for want of supplies and water that Abhai Singh was only too glad 
to be allowed to retire quietly to Jodhpur territory. 

Another attempt was made by Bakht Singh, brotlier of the Raja of Jodhpur, to get pos- 
3 e.S 8 ion of Bikanir, Fort; for this purpose he entered into a conspiracy with Daulat Singh, de¬ 
scendant of Napo the Sankhla and hereditary Killadar of the Bikanir Fort, but the conspiracy 
was discovered in time. 

A few months after this Sujan Singh died, Sumbat 1792, at Raisinghpura, where he had 
gone to settle a quarrel between the Thakurs of Bahadran and Bukarkho. 

He had two sous, Zorawar Singh and Abhai Singh, 

(13) Z0.KAWAR Singh. 

Zorawar Singh, born Sambat 1769 (A.D. 1712), succeeded Sambat 1792 (A.D. I735j. 
Sangram Singh, Thakur of Churn, being disaffected, was expelled by the Maharaja : this inci¬ 
dent led to the fourth invasion of Bikanir by Jodhpur. Sangram Singh with other discon¬ 
tented Thakurs went over to Jodhpur aud brought an army against Bikanir. Bakht Singh, 
brother of the Jodhpur Maharaja, having quarrelled with his Chief, desired to ca,st in his lot 
with Zorawar Singh and having proved his sincerity by hiking Merta from Jodhpur, he wa.s 
joined by a contingent of 8,000 men from Bikhanir under Baktawar Singh. Mehta and the 
.Jodhpur Chief, intimidated by the aspect of affairs, came to term.s. Merta was handed back 
to Jodhpur. Bhim Singh, Thakur of Mahajan, received permission to take Bhatner from the 
J.ohiyas in whose possession it then, was : having effected his object by the aid of treachery 
(poison and the dagger), he seized the. trea.sure3 amounting to four lakhs of I'upees and gold- 
uiohurs and as just at this time the Bikanir troops were required to repel the Jodhpur inva¬ 
sion, already mentioned, he determined to retain possession for himself of the fort and the 
money. The Darbar sent Hassan Khan, Bhatti, to take Bhatner from Mahajan, who eventual¬ 
ly had to evacuate after burying a lakh of gold-mohurs; he (Mahajan) joined Sangram Singh 
of Churn and Lai Singh of Bahadran and they all united with Maharaja Abhai Singh who 
again invaded Bikanir with a large force.: the fort was invested. Karniji in the shape of a 
pure white kite manifested herself to the Maharaja of Bikanir and tiie people were encour¬ 
aged. Bakht Singh again offered to help the Bikaniris saying he was at the service of the 
Maharaja of Bikanir, body and goods, but that they must get aid from Maharaja Jey Singh of 
Jeypore; this aid was sought and eventually obtained, aud in the meantime an encouraging 
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letter was received by tbe Maliaraja of Bikanir from the Emperor at Delhi informing him that 
even if he had lost the fort, Abhai Singh shonld be ousted from it as a “ bhirt ” by fire. 
Bukht Singh had again shown liis sincerity by once more taking Merta', where he was joined 
by li(),000 troops from Jeyporo, and eventually Jey Singh of Jeypore marched with his whole 
force to render aid. The Jeypore force had not made many marches through Jodhpur terri¬ 
tory when news arrived tliat the siege of Bikanir had been raised and that Abhai Singh was 
pursued by Bikanir troops. Abhai Singh’s retreat was very hasty. He himself bunded on with 
2,000 horse to Jodiipur whicli he feared would fall into the hands of Jey Singh. Jey Singh 
obtained a “ peshkash ” of 21 lakhs from Jodiipur. 

Maharaja Zorawar Singh suhdned his refactory Sirdars with the assistance of his friend 
and ally Maharaja Jey Singh: Thakur Lai Singh was imprisoned and deported to Jeypore. 
Thakur Sangrain Singh of (Ihnru was induced to come to Satu, where the Maharaja was encamp¬ 
ed, and there he and his brother Bolipat Singh were treacherously murdered in tiieir tent. 
'J’he Cliurii Fort was captured, all tlie movable property confiscated and the Kanirots (Churn 
Thakur’s clan) expelled; after the estate had been sequestrated six months it was bestowed on 
Dhirat Singh, a son of the murdered Sangram. 

Zorawar Singh paid a visit to Jeypore and remained as a guest of the Jeypore Maharaja’s 
for six months. 

On his return to Bikanir he re.solved, if possible, to take Hissar which was held by the 
Bhatfcif! and Johiyas who were giving trouble. A visit to Karniji’s shrine was first made. An 
alliance was made with the Rao Ahir Gnjar Jtul of Eewari. Hissar was taken, after which the 
•Maharaja fell ill and after four days died at Anuppura in Bikanir territory, not without sus¬ 
picion of poison. He died childless. 

(14) Gaj Singh. 

Gaj Singh, born Sarnbat 1730, succeeded Sambat 1802 (A.D. 1745). Election procured by 
Thakur Kliushal Singh of Bukarkho and Mahla Bakhtawar Singh, against the claims of two 
of his brothers, younger than himself, sons of Anand Singh, younger brother of Zorawar Singh. 

One of the younger brothers, Amar Singh, repaired to Ajinere and intrigued with other 
discontented nobie.s — Bhira Singh of Mahajan, Lai Singh of Bahadran—and from this intrigu¬ 
ing a seventh invasion of Bikanir occurred : a large force was sent by Abhai Singh of Jodhpur, 
■acconip.wied by tlie three discontended Sirdars: for a long time the armies faced each other 
without any decisive action being fought. \\’’hen Karniji had given a favourable sign, Gaj 
Singh determined to bring the affair to an issue, the battle was fought and Jodhpur troops 
were defeated and so completely that they had to burn its tents and retire to Jodi ipur to the 
extreme vexation of Kaja Abhai Singh. 

After this the Maharaja marched to Sarabhar to aid Bakht Singh, who was again engaged 
in a struggle with hi,s brother Raja Abhai Singh, but a reconciliation was effected through the 
intervention of Jeypore and Gaj Singh returned to Bikanir. 

Farther difficulties with the Bhattis during the suppression of which Anand Singh, father 
of the Maharaja, died at Reni. 


Bhim Singh, Thaknr of Mahajan, long alienated from his chief pardoned and taken into 
favonr in Sarnbat 1805 (A.T). 1748). 

In the same year a dispute arose between Maharaja Earn Singh (son of Abhai) of Jodhpur 
and his uncle Bakht Singh, whose nazar the former refused to accept as the latter still retained 
jiossession of Nagor. Now some Bikanir troops had been despatched against the Rawal of 
jeysalmere who Imd attacked Bhikampur; 18,000 troops were sent to assist Bakht Singh, but 
unable to contend with Jodhpur and Jeysalmere at once Gaj Singh had to withdraw the troops 
despatelied to Jeysalmere, Bhikampur fell into the hands of the Kawat and is now deysalraere 
territory. During the Maharaja's absence with Bakht Singh disturbances arose in Bikanir! 
La] Singh, of Bahadran took to plundering. Tara Singh, brother of Gaj Singh, was sent to 
chock him and was killed in a fight. Little was done by Gaj Singh ami Bakht Singh against 
JodhiHir, and after a time the Jeypore Chief interposed between the Jodhpur Chief and his 
uncle; a peace was concluded between the two and Gaj Singh went back to Bikanir, expelled 
the Bahadran party from Reni and recovered his brother’s (lara Singhs) baggage. 

Again Gaj Singh was called on by Bakht Singh, who was being assisted by the Imperial 
Commander-in-Cliief from Delhi, to aid him against Ram Singh. Near Merta the first battle 
was fought and tlui second at Ripara, both inconclusive—Isri Singh of Jeypore dying, Raja 
Ram Singh lost his chief ally. A great battle was fought at Dudasar tank near Merta, in whi<,ih 
Ram Singh was defeated; this was in Sarnbat 1807. A second battle, proved no less unfortu¬ 
nate to Rmn Singh, who had to retreat to J odhpur and eventually the fort and city of .hidhpur 
fell into the hands of Bakht Singh and Maharaja Gaj Singh, Sarnbat 1808 (A.T). 1751), and 
the former as a graceful compliment first iilaced Gaj Singh on the “ gadi ” before he finally 
occupied it himself. 

Gaj Singh then returned to Bikanir and soon went to Jeysalmere to be married to a 
daughter of Ihe Rawal. Before leaving Jeysalmere Gaj Singh caused some of his principal 
Thakurs to marry Jeysalmere ladies. 

Soon after his return to Bikanir, Gaj Singh had again to enter Jodhpur territory 
to assist his ally (Bakht Singh) against Ram Singh who had come to Ajmere with a Mahratta 
army: the invading army retreated without fighting. 

This year (Sarnbat 1809) Bakht Singh died; his son Bijai Singh succeeded him and was 
recognised as his successor by Gaj Singli. 

In the same year the Hissar territory (uncontrollahle from Delhi) was assigned to the 
Maharaja by the Emperor. 'I’lie Maharaja through Mahta Bakhtawar Singh assisted the 
Emperor against the rebellious Wazir Mansur Ali Khan, and was granted the Mansab of 
Rs.7,0()U together with a magnificent “ Khillat” together with the title of “Sri Ihy Rajeswar 
Mahauaja Dhiraj Maharaja Siroman Gaj Singh,” and this was engraved on the Raj Seal. The 
Maharaja’s eldest son was granted a Mansab of Rs.4,000 and Bakhtawar Singh was created a 
Rao. 

Ram Singh with a Mahratta host again invaded Marwar. Gaj Singh went to Bijai Singh s 
assistance ; a terrible battle was fought and Gaj Singh and Bijai beaten ; the latter retreated 




on Nagor, the former on Bikanir. After in vain attetnpting to get assistance from the Jeypur 
Haja whither they had gone, Bijai and Gaj Singti returned to Reni to find that the siege of 
Nagor had been abandoned on engagement for tiie payment of twenty lakhs being made. 

Gaj Singh returned on a visit to Jeypore, and there in Samhat 1812 contracted a mar-' 
riage with the daughter of Raja Jetsi Rajawat of Kamba. This year was one of great famine 
in Bikanir, and it was during it that the city wall of Bikanir was built. 

In Samhat 1816-17 (A.D. 1759-60) the Bhattis and Johiyas again raised a rebellion in the 
northern part of the State, but were subdued, and the forts of Anupgarh and Bhatner were 
recaptured. 

In Samhat 1816 the Maharaja at Bidasar organised operations for working the copper 
mines. 

In Samhat 1821 (A.D. 1764) Maharaja Gaj Singh married his daughter to the son of 
Maharaja Madho Singh of Jeypore. 

In Samhat 1822, the Maharaja determined to build a town in memory of his Son Raj 
Singh, who had died, and the site of Rajgarh was fixed on by Gaj Singh Jiiraself who visited 
•the spot. 

In Samhat 182*5 Kamr-ul-din .Tohiya was commissioned by the Maharaja to re-take Sirsa 
and Fatiubad. The expedition was successful, Tlie same year the young Raja Pirthi Singt, 
of Jeypore came to Bikanir to be married to G-aj Singh’s grand-daughter, Sardar Kaur. The 
principal Thakur with the young prince was the famous Partab Singli of Macheri, the founder 
of the Glwar State, and who so distinguished in the great battle of Maonda (between the Kachh- 
wahas and Jats). The bride unfortunately died soon after the marriage, whilst Gaj Singh was 
at Natlnlwarra, the famous temple ot Sri Krishn in Meywar, whither he had gone with Bijai 
Singh of Jodhpur. Here the Rana of Oodeypixr, too, came and tried to get Gaj Singh to use 
hjs influence with Bijai Singh for the restoration of the pargana of Godwar taken by Jodhpur 
from Meywar. lor the last twelve years ot his life the Maliaraja had much trouble with his 
eldest surviving son, Raj Singh. 

Gaj Singh died, Chet Sucli 6th, Samhat 1844 (A.D. 1788). 

(15) Raj Singh. 

Raj Singh took his seat on the “gadi,” Baisakh Badi 2nd, Samhat 1844 ( A.D. 1788). Ill 
at the time he enjoyed his dignity but ten days and died, Baisakh Sudi 8th. Surat Singh, his 
brother, performed the funeral ceremonies, and it is remarkable that a man, one Sangram Singh 
Manalawat, was burnt, that is, became suttee with the Raja’s corpse. 

(16) Sdhat Singh. 

Surat Singh, son of Gaj Singh, took his seat on the “gadi,” Asoj Sudi 12th, Samhat 
1844 (A.D. 1787). He was born in Samhat 1822 (A.D. 1765). He succeeded his nephews 
Alaharaj, Partab Singh, son of Raj Singh, who died without issue after a reign of a few days. 
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In Sambat 1848 reconciliation with, the Jodhpur Darbar, which had taken the part, of 
Surat Singh’s brother, was effected. 

Bijai Singh of Jodhpur died in Sambat 1850. In Sambat 1855 amicable relations were 
established with Jeypore, 

In Sambat 185G the Maharaja founded Suratgarh. In this year the Bhatis of Bhatuer 
rebelled. An army was marched against them and they were defeated with great loa,s. The 
Fort of Fatehgarh was built on the site of the action. This fort was taken by the famous George 
Thomas of Hissar who allied himself with the Bhatis, but soon recovered by Kawat Bahadur 
Singh (Bikanir). Thanas then established at Tibi and another place. 

In Sambat 1858 Maharaja.Surat Singh sent a force of 25,000 men to assist one Khiida 
Bakhsh Daudpiitra of. Manjgarh who had been expelled by his Chief, Bahawnl Khan, and had 
lied to Bikanir, to recover his position. The Chief of Bahawalpore was defeated and concluded 
peace with Klvuda Bakhsh, and tlie Bikanir army evacuated the country and received two 
lakhs of rupees from Khuda Bakhsh for army expenses. 

In Sambat 1859 the Bikanir troops besieged and captured the Fort of Khangarh in Baha¬ 
walpore ; taken as usual by treachery. This fort was reported to contain great treasure said to 
be. concealed under a tank and believed to amount to 11,000 gold-mohurs, but nothing was 
found. 

In Sambat 18(11 (AD. 1804) a Bikanir force, 4,000 strong, under one Eana Amar Chand, 
besieged Bbatner and reduced it by cutting off all supplies. The siege lasted .five months 
and two days. The fort was re-named .Hanumangarh and to the present day all Bhatis are 
prohibited from entering it. The succe.ssful Commander, Amar Chand, received a palki, and 
was made Minister of Bikanir. About Sambat 1862 the Bikanir Maharaja allied himself with 
Jeypore in support of the claims of Dhonkal Singh to the Jodhpur “gadi'’ which Man Singh 
held possession of. Both Man Singh and the Jeypore Durbar offered Surat Singh .Pliilodi and 
its eighty-four villages in return for his assistance; the Jeypore alliance was preferred. Jey- 
pore with 200,000 and Bikanir with 80,000 men marched into Marwar ; a battle was fought 
near Kachaman and Man Singh, defeated, fell back on Jodhpur, which was taken by the allies 
and plundered for twenty-four hours: the fort was then besieged for seven months, Negotia¬ 
tions were then entered into for its surrender, but nothing could be arranged, as the Marwar 
T’hakurs would not consent to put the State under the control of Jeypore during Dhonkal 
Singh’s minority, and the other way of solving the difficulty, viz., murdering the Thakurs (! > 
Surat Singh would not consent to. So the siege was abandoned and both Chiefs went home 
and left .Todhpore to settle its own quarrels, 

Then in Sambat 1865 the eighth invasion of Bikanir by Jodhpur occurred assisted by 
a body of marauders from Sindh : the subsequent'siege of Bikanir was feeye ; the .lodhpur 
Commander Indraj wa.s one of the Sardars whom Surat Singh had refused to see murdered; he 
was correspondingly grateful. It ended in this way: Bikanir surrendered the Philodi villages 
and the Daudpiitra forts taken in Sambat 1858 and paid an indemnity of 'Rs.3,00,000. 
Whilst the Jodlipuris were before Bikanir, Mr. Elphinslone, the British Envoy on his way to 
Kabul, passed through Bikanir. 
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In Sainbats 18(56, 1807, 1869, a,nd 1870 the State’s attention seems to Lave been taken 
Tip in the punishment of relractory 1 haknvs, and a good many were strangled and murdered in 
other ways after promises of safe conduct. 

In Sambat 1870 the two Chiefs ofEikanir and Jodhpur became friends and agreed to 
meet at Nagor, At the meeting there were of course ditEculties about precedence, but these 
were happily got over. 

In Ehadon, Sambat 1871, Amar Chand was sent to attack Churu whose Thakur Seoji 
Singh was refractory; the fort was taken and the Thakur died. The Maharaja bestowed on 
Arnar Chand the title of Rao Wai. Amar Chand’s services were now at an end. He was fir.st 
lined a lakh and,, early in Sambat 1872, arrested on, a charge of intriguing, The charge was 
lalsc, but he was put to death, though really a devoted servant of the State. 

In Sambat 1872 tliere was a more or less general rising of the Bikanir Tbakuns against 
their Chief; the Joliiyas and Bhatis aided it and so did the Sikhs: in Sambat 1873 the 
lEndari leader, Amir Klian, invaded Bikanir as far as Clmpar. 

Pressed on every side, the Maharaja resolved to ask for British aid, and a treaty was 
negotiated with the British Resident at Delhi, Mr. Charles Metcalf. After the conclusion of 
the treaty, British troops of the three arms entered Bikanir under General Alner, and con¬ 
quered from the rebels Fatiabad, Hissar, Sidmukh, Jessauo, Birkhali, Dadrewa, Churu, Sulkania, 
Nimbha, Sujangarb and Bahadran and made them all over to the Bikanir Chief with the 
exception of the Bahadran pargaua, which the British retained for four years until the 
expenses of the British forces, amounting to 118.75,525, were paid. 

In Sambat 1877 (A.D. 1820) Maharaja Surat Singh married his eldest son Katan Siflgh 
and another sou Moti Singh to the daughters of the Maharana of (iodeypore. 

In January A.D. 1828 Mr. Edward Trevelyan was sent to settle the claims of Bikanir to 
the Tibi villages and to forty others adjoining Bahadran; decisions were unfavourable to 
Bikanir in both cases. (These villages w'ere in part bestowed on Bikanir in 1861 for 8ervice.s 
during the Mutinies of 1857.) Maharaja Surat Singh was famed for his generosity to the 
Brahmans. He died on Chet Sudi Oth, Sambat 1884 (A.I). 1828); his eldest soft, Ratan Singh, 
performed the funeral ceremonies. 

(17) Ratan Singh. 

Ratan Singh took his seat on the “gadi, ” Baisakh Badi 5th, Sambat 1886 (A.D, 1828). 

Soon after his succession a dispute arose with the Bhatis of Jeysalmere who had carried 
off a number of the Darbar’s camels ; both States sent forces to the frontiers. Collisions 
occun-ed in which Bikanir gained no advantage and on one occasion nearly lost a Nagara. 

In A.D, 1829 Mr. George Clerk settled some boundary disputes affPeoting the Bikanir, 
Jeypore and Jodhpur States. Maharao Hindu Mai represeuted the Bikanir State, Mr. Clerk 
induced the three States to engage in writing to destroy the forts of dacoits ; accordingly in 
Bikanir several were destroyed. 


In the same year the Bikanir Darbar attacked Mahajan as its Thaknr had persisted in 
harbouring dacoits, Johiyas, Baoris and others. Thakiir Bairi Sal fled to Tibi and his son, Ainar 
Singli, was surrendered with the fort by the Umrawats. Bairi Sal was pardoned on submission 
and^a payment of a fine of Rs. 60,000 and a promise that he would forgive the IJmrawats; but 
when he got home he summoned them and treacherously slew twenty-four and again fled and 
a Darbar force occupied Mahajan. Bairi Sal received aid from Jeysalmere and allied himself 
with the Rao of Pugal, who i>rovisioiied his fort to resist the Darbar. The Resident at Delhi 
with whom was Hindu Mai, sent chaprasis to warn the Sardars, but without effect. The Bauirots, 
t,he Saledis and others of Shekhawatti committed depredations on the eastern border. The 
Bidawats followed suit. Others of the Jesyalrneris than those with Bairi Sal ravaged the west. 
The British Government directed a detachment from Nasirabad to restore peace, but mean¬ 
while Maharaja Ratan Singh attacked Pugal which surrendered and Bairi Sal fled, the British 
force was countermanded. Pugal was bestowed on another Bhati, named badul Singh. 

In A.D. 1831 the Emperor of Delhi granted the title of Narendro Sawai to the Maharaja, 
who immediately afterwai’ds conferred the title ol Maharao on Hindu Mai, his Ageut at Delhi. 

In the same year the rebel Thakurs of Mahajan, Bidasar and Cliarwas submitted to the 
Darbar. 

Sambat 1890 (A.D. 1833): Raids from Bikanir into Jodhpur and vice versd constant. 
Partab Singh of Bahadran again rebelled. Depredations were the order of the day. Maharaja 
Ratan Singh met Colonel Aims, Agent to the Governor-General at Ratangarh, in Sambat 1891 
(A.D. 1834), when it wa.s arranged that British troops should be located at Jhunjnu in She¬ 
khawatti to prevent depredations and that R8.22,000 a year should be contributed by Bikanir 
towards the expense of the Shekhawatti Brigade. 

In Sambat 1892 (A.D. 1835) Jeysalmere and Bikanir Chiefs became reconciled through 
the mediation of Mr. Trevelyan ancl another officer sent to settle boundary disputes. 

In Sambat 1893 (A.D. 1836) the Maharaja, after a grand inauguration, set off on 
a pilgrimage to Gya with six thousand followers, and whilst there made his followers swear 
never to kill their infant daughters. Returning home via Riwa he married his son Sardar 
Singh to the daughter of the Chief of that place. 

In (A.D. 1837) Mr. Thoresby was sent to re-investigate the claim to the villages in Sirsa ; 
but the Darbar derived no benefit from the decision. 

In Sambat 1896 (A.D. 1839 ) Maharaja Ratan Singh visited Pokbar on pilgrimage, and 
subsequently went on a shooting excursion to Oodeypore: his son Sardar Singh married an 
Oodeypore princess. In Sambat 1897 Maharana Sardar Singh of Oodeypore visited Bikanir to 
be married to the Maharaja’s daughter. 

Sambat 1898: Major Forester settled some boundary disputes between Bikanir and 
Jeypore. 

Sambat 1899: The Maharaja went to Delhi to meet the Governor-General and was thanked 
by him for supplying 200 camels for the Kabul expedition. 


Sfimbat 1900 (A.D. 1843): Custom duties on merchandise in transit between Fiabawalpore 
and Sirsa passing through Bikatdr lowered to encourage trade. 

Satobat 1901 (A.D. 1844); The Maharaja ijrohibited infanticide in his dominions, and 
i8.sued orders for reduction of ex^renditure at marriages, and Charans were forbidden to receive 
more than a certain percentage. 

Sambat 1902 (A.D. 1845): Boundary dispute with Jodhpur near Sujangarh settled, and an 
investigation into the Bahawalpore and Bikanir boundary dispute commenced by Captain Jack- 
son and Mr. Guiininghain, but the outbreak of the first Sikh war interrupted the inquiry: for 
aid given in this war two guns fully equipped were bestowed on Bikanir by the British Govern¬ 
ment. The Bikanir and Bahawalpore dispute was eventually settled in A.D. ]849i During 
the second Sikh war aid was again given by the Bikanir Darbar. In this same year, Sambat 
1906 (A.1). 1849), two British officers finally settled the triple boundary point of Bahawalpore, 
Bikanir and Jeyaalmere. 

In Sambat 1904, Colonel Sutherland, Governor-General’s Agent, visited Bikanir. Hindu 
Mai, the celebrated statesman, who was in bad health, insisted upon going with the “Peshwai” 
on an elephant instead of a palki, became very ill on reaching the palace ; went home and died. 
Maharaja Ratan Singh died on Sawan Sudi 11th, 1908 (A.D. 1851). 

(18) Saudae Singh. 

Maharaja Sardar Singh succeeded to power in A.D. 1852, at the age of 33. His father 
had reigned for 23 years and died, leaving the State encumbered with a debt of about eight 
and a half lakhs of rupees. 

The expense of keeping up such a large army had been the main cause of the deficit: 
also during the whole of Ratan Singh’s reign there had only been two years of p]enteousneg.s, 
vie., A.D. 1836 and 1837. 

During Sardar Singh’s time—some 24 years—there were no less than eighteen changes in 
the Ministry, usually caused by the inability of the I\Iinister to comply with the pecuniary 
demands made by the Darbar. 

Ill May 1868 an Assistant to the Governor-General’s Agent was located in Bikanir at 
Sujangarh near the triple boundary of Jeypore, Marwar and Bikanir. The immediate object 
ol hi.s appointment was to check dacoity. But lie wa.s also entrusted with the political charge 
of Bikanir, Captain Powlett was the first officer who occupied the post. He failed to produce 
any improvement in the administration or jirocure the redress of grievances. Shortly after- 
waids there was a rising of 11 Thakurs against their Chief who had certain grievances :_ 

Ish—Seizure bj' Darbar of certain of their villages. 

2 u(i.—Exactions under name of nazrana. 

Srd. The direct collection from their villages of certain miscellaneous cesses. 

An arrangement was eventually come to by both parties. On the affair being settled 
Captain Powlett left Bikanir and, at the end of 1870, was relieved by Captain Burton. 


During Sardar Singh’s reign he was granted by the British Government tlie Tibbi llaka 
in recognition of his services during the Mutiny. 

In 1870-71 the Sanctuary laws which existed were abolished. 

Ill 1871 the Maharaja subscribed one lakh of rupees to the Mayo College at Ajraere. In 
the same year a State Council was, on the advice of Captain Bradford, then Political Agent at 
Jeypore, established, and Pandit jVlanphnl, O.S.L, appointed its President. On the same day 
( 1 st November) the Civil, Criminal and Eevemie Courts were also established. Maharaja 
Sardar Singh died suddenly on the 16th May, 1872, leaving no legitimate issue. 

(19) Dunuar Singh. 

Dungar Singh being a minor on accession, the State Council was converted into a Eegency 
Council with Captain Burton as President; but Dungar Singh attaining his eighteenth year in 
September (1872) was, in January 1873, invested with full power and the customary khillat 
by Colonel Brooke, Governor-General’s Agent. 

During the minority, as the State was deeply in debt, it was found necessary to borrow 
Es.25,000 to carry on the administration. Reforms were introduced into every department 
and the powers and duties of the officers in all defined, The system of resuming pattas from 
their “holders and re-gmnting the same in order to receive nazrana was discontinued. In 
1872 tlie custom of svMee was prohibited in the State. In the same year a .fail was establislied 
(vide article “Jails”) and a school was also opened, 

t 

In December 1873 Diwan Pandit Manphul, O.N.J., resigned and was succeeded as Diwan 
by Maharaj Lai Singh, father of the Maharaja. 

In 1874 the Maharaja paid a visit to the Governor-General’s Agent at Sambhar. 

In 1875 he was betrothed to the daughter of the Eao of Katch Bhuj. 

In the same year the survey of Bikauir was commenced by the Surveyor-General’s 
Department and completed in 1880. 

Ill .Tannary 1876 the Maharaja paid a visit to the Prince of Wales at Agra. 

In February 1877 he was married at Katch Bhuj. 

lu January 1879 a treaty with regard to the manufacture and sale of salt in Bikanir was 
concluded with the Britisk Government. 

In 1879 the Bikanir Darbar supplied Government with camels in connection with the 
Afghan War. 

Farther reforms, &g., appointment of paid Tahsildars in the State and rules connected with 
revenue assessment, were introduced in February 1880 on the advice of Colonel Bradford, 
Agent to the Governor-General. 

In 1881 the first census of the Bikanir State was taken in connection with the general 
census of India. 
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Tn October 1883 soine of the Thakars having riseu and British troops ha,vitig been called 
in to render assistance, the forts of Eidasar and Sandwa were dismantled. Earn Singh of 
Mahajan, Eahadur Singh of Eidasar, Thalcur Mir Singh of Sandwa, and Megh Singh of 
.fassana were banished, but subsequently allowed to return and reside in IBikanir, their estates 
being granted to tlieir real or adopted sons, 

Tn 1884 the Customs Department was remodelled and the Police Department re-organised, 
A permanent settlement of revenue was made with the Thakurs, and all rlisimtes on this, 
account brought to an end by the month of May in this year. 

In the same year four Mzamats were established in place of the Sadar Courts of Civil and 
Criminal Jurisdiction, which were abolished. In June the appointment of a Civil Surgeon for 
Eikanir was sanctioned, and in July a British Post Office was opened in the city. 

A Special Committee was appointed and the State debts were adjusted and piaid off by 1886. 

In 1885 dispensaries were opened in Sujangarh and eight other place.s. 

In 1886 reforms were introduced into the working of the Jail Department, and a Native 
Superintendent, Eabu (now Kai Saheb) Hira Singh, appointed (vide article “ Jails”). In the 
same year eigbt new Anglo-Vernacular schools were opened. 

Maiiaraja Dungar Singh died on the 19th of August, 1887, leaving no issue; he, however, 
formally adopted his younger brother, Q-anga Singh, shortly before his death. 

(20) GrANG,A Singh. 

His Highness Sri Slaharnja Adhiraj, Eiy Kajeshar, JSfarendro Saroman, Maharaja Cranga 
Singh Bahadur, was born on Asoj Sadi 10th, Sambat 1937 (3rd October 1880), and succeeded 
his brother and adoptive father on the 31st August, 1887, He is now in his 18th year, and 
still a minor, atul. was for some years at the Mayo College; but since he left Air. B. Hgerton 
has acted as his guardian and tutor. His Highness is extremely fond of and extremely good 
at all field sport.s and games of skill. 

He was married in 1897 to the daughter of the Alahai-awal of Partahgarh. ;The Ooveni- 
inent of tlie State is canned on by the Uegency Council and the .Resident, Colonel H. A. Vincent. 

A genealogical tree of the House of Bikanir is given as an appendix to this book. 

List of Assistant Political Agents stationed at Sujayigarh in BikarAr. 


No. 

Name. 

From 

To 

RisiiAaKs. 

i 

Captain P. W. Powlett ... 

1868' ... 

.February, 1871. 



„ G. W. .Burton ... 

Pebniarv, 1871 

18th July, 1878... 

Died at Bikanir. 

3 

„ N. C. MartelH ... 
Major Law ... 

29tli August, 1878... 

9th August, 1880. 
22iid Novenibor, 
1880. 


4 

loth „ 1880 ... 

In charge. 


Captain G. H, Newill ... 

2.8rcl November,1880 

26th May, 1881. 


0 

Lieutenant 11. Itamsay ... 

27th May, 1881 ... 

25th August, 1881. 

In charge. 

7 

Major A. W, Jloberts ■ ... 

26 th August, 1881... 

' 

2yth „ ■ 1883. 









List of Folitical Agents stationed in Bikanir, 


/ 



.Name. 

.From 

To 

Bemarks. 

1 

Captain A. C. Talbot; ... 

30th Auapist, 188.3... 

4th March, 1887. 


2 

„ A. P. Tliovnton... 

5th March, 1887 ... 

6th October, 1887 

Acting. 

' a 

Lii'iit.-Col. V. K, T.aw ... 

7th October, 1887... 

4th March, 1888. 

-1 

Major A. 0. Talbot, C/.A'. 

fitli March, 1888 ... 

lat June, 1888. 


5 

Mr! (,!. S. IJayloy, CPS'. ... 
.Major A. 0. Talbot, C.l.Il 

12th .Tune, 1888 ... 

23rd May, 1889. 



2tth May, 1889 ... 

18 th Deoember, 
1890 


7 

Mr. C. S. Baylcjy, C.S. ... 

19th Decotu her, 1890, 

4th April, 1894... 

Or. Mullen hold temporary 
charge from 24th .Lily, 
1893, to 10th October 
1893. 

8 

Lieut.-Col. W. Loch ... 

30th April, 1894 ... 

5th April, 1895... 

Dr. Harington liekl tem¬ 
porary charge frnui ,5th 
to 29th April, 1804. 

!) 

Major,B. M. Temple 

24th June, 18.% ... 

4th April, 1896... 

Dr. Alullen. hold teniporary 
charge from Cth April, 
180.5, to 23rd Juno, 1895, 
and again from .5th April 
to 2 lat April, 1896. 

0 

Lieut-CoL n. A. Vincent 
'(Iteaidcjit in Bikanij-). 

22 nd April 1896 ... 

To present time. 
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; For the “General Description of the State” I am indebted to the Gazetteer of Bikanir 
: itte7i by Captain P, W. I’owlett, and to that book, too, I owe the “Short History of Bikanir ” 
to the time of the accession of Dnngar Singh, For the notes on the “ Dispeirsary Towns in 
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eer, was good enough to take a photograpli of the Bliagwandass Hospital, and this has been 
-produced by Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co., of Calcutta. 

The rest of the information contained in this book ha.s been compiled from records of 
he various hospitals, &c. 

In the construction I have, as I did in a similar report on Ulwar, as closely as possible,' 
lowed out that of the “ Medico-To[)ographical Account of Jeypore by Brigade-Surgeon- 
mtenant-Colonel T. H. Hendley, OJ.F., Administrative Medical Officer, Kajputaua. 

I can only, in conclusion, hope that it may be of some use and .save some trouble to those 
0 may succeed me. 

■) W. H. NEILSON, M.B., 
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APPENDIX A.- 


■GENEALOGld^ 


I. 


Sl 


0 


* The following Rulers are descended from Rao Jodhaji 


1. Rao Jodliaji.* 


1 . 

2 . 


The Maharaja of Bikanir, who receives a salute of 17 guns. 


Do. of Jodhpur, who receives a personal salute 


3. 

4. 


0 . 

7. 

8 . 


Do. 

of Idar, who receives a salute of 16 

do* 

Do. 

of Kisliaugarh, do. 

do. 

15 

do. 

Raja 

of Jhabwa, 

do» 

do. 

11 

do. 

Do. 

of Ratlam, 

do. 

do. 

11 

do. 

Do. 

of Sailana, 

do. 

do. 

11 

do. 

Do. 

of Sitamau, 

do« 

do. 

11 

do. 


1. Rao Sataiji. 
None of his de¬ 
scendants is a 
Tazimi Thakur in 
the Bikanir State. 


2. RAO BIKAJI. 

B. 1439 A.D. 

D. IS04 A.D. 
The founder of the 
City and State 
of Bikanir. 


3. Dudaji. 


•A. 

Ris 

soen( 

are 

Bida 


1. RAO NAROJI. 
B. 1469 A.D. 
D. 1504 A.D. 
Without issue. 


2. Gharsiji. 

His descendants 
are called Gbarsiots. 
Of these the following 
Pattadars are Tazimi 
Thakurs:— 

1. Garabdesar. 

2. Gharsisar. 


I 


3. RAO 

LUNKARANJI. 
B. 1470 A.D. 
D. 1526 A.D. 


4 — 10 Seven 
otheis. None 
of their 
descendants is 
noteworthy. 


TREE OF THE RVLING HOUSE OF BIKANIR (^VIDE PARA. 279 OF THE BOOK). 

am MALJL ^ 

I 


Jaji. 5. Rao Sujaji. 
do- The present Ruler 

;ntK of Jodhpur is de- 
illod Ecended from him, and 
ats. tlie Tazimi Pattadar 
of Tarawa in this 
State is also de.scond- 
edfrom him. 


I 


6. Karmsiji. 
His descendants 
are called Karm- 
sots. Of these the 
Pattadars of Raisar 
and Nokha aro 
Tazimi Thakurs. 


7—18. Twelve 
others. 

None of their 
descendants is a 
Tazimi Thakur 
in the 

Bikanir State. 


2. Kandhaiji. 

His descendants iSv® 

.1. Mandlaii. 

1 

4. Riipaji. 

itlisdfscpndantg 

His descendants 

arc called 

Kandhals, a 

e caili'cl Mandla- 

are called Rupawats, 


■Wi 

fs. of these the 

Of tli&so the Patta- 



ttadar of Saronda 

dnr of Bh.'iclla is a 


i Piziiiii Thakur. 

Tazimi Thakur. 

1. Bag 

J Singh. 

1 

2, Raj Singh. 


5. Mandanji. 
None of his de¬ 
scendants is a Tazimi 
Thakur in the 
Bikanir State. 


6. N.athuji. 
None of his de¬ 
scendants is a Tazimi 
Thakur in the 
Bikanir State. 


1. Ude Karn, 
None of his d< 
scendants is a 
Tazimi Thakur| . 
in the Bikanir I 
State. 


1. Ratan Singh. 
His descendants 
are called Bika 
Ratansinghots, Of 
these the Pattadars 
of Mahajan and 
Eumbhana are 
Tazimi Thakurs. 


2 RAO 
JAITSIJI. 
B. 1489 A.D. 
D. 1541 A.D. 


3. Tejsiji. 
None of his 
descendants is 
a Tazimi Tha¬ 
kur in the 
Bikanir State. 


4. Partab Singh. 

None of his 
descendants is a 
Tazimi Thakur 
in the Bikanir 
State. 


5. Bersi. 


1. Sangi 


0—13, Eight 
others. None of 
their descendants 1.Gopal 2- 
is a Tazimi Tha¬ 
kur in tlie Bikanir 
State. 



i 


3—12. Ten others. 
None of their descen¬ 
dants is a Tazimi 
Thakur in the 
Bikanir State. 


1. RAO 

KALYAN MAD, 
B. .1518 A.D. 
D, 1571 A.D. 


.1 


2. S.arang Malji. 

His descendants 
aro called Bika 
Sarangots. Of 
these the follow¬ 
ing Pattadars aro 
Tazimi Thakurs :■ 

1. Jaitpur. 

2. Barkali. 

3. Jabrasar. 

4. Sidmukh. 

5. Bai, 

6. Ransisar, 7. Kansar, 8. 


8. Bhim Raj. 
His descen¬ 
dants are 
called Bika 
Bhitn Rajots, 
Of these the 
Pattadar of 
Rajpura is a 


I 


Tazimi Thakur. 


4. -Bliakarsi. 
His descen¬ 
dants are 
called Bika 
Baghawats. 
Of these the 
Pattadar of 
Mcgliana is 


5-10. Six 


1. Naran. 

His descendants 
are called Bika N ar- 
nots. Of these the 


others. None following Pattadars 
of their de- are Tazimi Thakurs:— 


scendants is a 
Tazimi Tha- 
knr in the 
Bikanir State. 


Maindsar. 

Tiandesar. 

Megra.sar. 

Katarkalan. 

Mainsar. 


‘i 


a Tazimi 
Thakur. 


1. Jaswant Sinj 


Raslana, 9. Bhukar-ka, 10. Shimla, 11. Jasana, 12. Jhotran. 


BAJA BAI SINGH. 
B. 1541 A.D. 

D. 1611 A.D. 


2. Amar Singh. His descendants 
are called Bika Amarsinghots. 
Of tlieso the Pattadar of Har- 
desar is aTazimi Thakur. 


.1 


3. Pirthi Paj. His descendants are 
called Bika Pirthi Bajots. Of 
these the I’attadar of Dadreva 
is a Tazimi Thakur. 


4—11. Eight others 


1. RAJA DALPAT 
SINGH. 

B. 1564 A.D. 

D. 1013 A.D. 
Without issue. . 


I 


2. RAJA SUB SINGH. 

B. 1594 A.D. D.1631 A.D. 

I 

BAJA KARAN SINGH. 

B. 1606 A.D. D. 1669 A.D. 
Received the title of Jangal Dhar Badshah. 


3. Pataji. 


-8. 7other.*. 


Banirji. 

His descendants 
are called Kandiial 
Banirots. Of these 
the following are 
Tazimi Thakurs : — 

1. Kuchor. 

2. Diidbva Mitha. 

3. Pirthisar. 

4. Zaliarya. 

5. l.ohsna. 

6. Satun. 

7. Depalsar. 


3. Arak Mai. 


Kisli.an Singh. 


Khangar Singh. 
His de.scendants 
are called Bidawat 
Khangarots. Of these 
the following Patta¬ 
dars are Tazimi 
Thakurs:— 

1. Kanwari. 

2. Gauri.sar. 

■ 3. Kluiri. 

' 4. Doha. 


Madan Singh. 
His descendants 
are called Bida¬ 
wat Madnaw.ats. 

Of those the 
Pattadar of Sobhag- 
desar is a Tazimi 
Thakur. 


Kliet Singh. 


Ude Singh. 



2. Tej Singh. 

1 '' His descendants are 
called Bidawat Tejsiots. 
Of these the following 
Pattadars are Tazimi 
Thakurs;— 

1. K.anota. 

2. Gop-alpiira. 

3. Nausaria. 

4. (liarwas. 

6. Ghantal. 

6. Malsisar. 

7. Badabar, 

8. Jt'galia. 


3. Keslto Das. 

His descendants 
are called Bidawat 
Keshodasots. Of these 
the Pattadars of Bida- 
sar and Charla arc 
Tazimi Thakurs.' 


1. Gopal Das. 
His descendants 
are called Ivandhal 
fiaotot Gopaldasots. 
Of these the Patta¬ 
dar of Jaitpur is. a 
Tazimi Thakur. 


Sain Das. 

His descendants 
are called Kandhal 
Saindiisols. Of these the 
Pattadars of Bhanoda and 
Menakrasar are Tazimi Thakurs. 


I 


2. Jaswant Singh. 3. Sadnl Singh. 


None of tiicir de.scendants is a 
Tazimi Thakur in tho 
Bikanir State. 


4. Ragho Das. 

His descendants 
are called Kandhal 
Raotots. Of these the 
following Pattadars 
.'ire Tazimi Thakurs 

1. Rawataar. 

2. Dhandhusar. 

3. Siiiu. 

4. Bisrasar. 

!>. M.'ihela. 

6. Kallasar. 


8. Hanwant Singh. 
None of his descen¬ 
dants is a Tazimi 
Thakur in the 
Bikanir State. 




1. MAHARAJA 
ANUP SINGH. 

B. 1633 A.D. P. 1698 A.D. 


Kesri Singh. 
- 


S. Padam Singh. 


4. Mohan Singh. 


I 


4. Kishan Singh. 
His descendants 
are called Bika 
Kishansinghots. 

Of tlieso the follow¬ 
ing Pattadars aro 
Tazimi Thakurs 

1. Sankhu Nond. 

2. Nima, 


i Anjar Singh. 


6. Madan Singh. 


Left no issue. 


1. MAHAP ■ ' 


■^TiviGn. 


MAHARAJA SUJAN SINGH. 
B. 1090 A.D, D. 1735A.0. 


8. Ude Singh. 
(Died without issue.) 


4. Anani 


1. Pirthi Raj. 

His descendants are 
called Bidawat Pirthi 
E.ajot3. Of tlie.se the Patta¬ 
dar of Harasar is a Tazimi 
Thakur. 


I 


2. Mauoliar Das. 

His descendants are 
called Bidawat Manohardasots. 
Of tiiese the following Pattadars 
are Tazimi Thakurs 
1. .Sandwa. 

2 Parihara- 

3. Kakkvi. 

4. Itinadesar, 






_ Nono of liis (i('<?cfitidanfcs ig a 
Tazimi Pattadar in the Bikanir State. 


ir Aniar Singh. 

Of his descendants the Pattai 
Phogau and Aspalsar are Tazimi ■. 


i: inrHAK.AJATTAJ SJA«U. 

B. 1723 A.D. D. 1788 A.D. 


S.ljui’a'r Sirigh. 

Of h'S descendants the Pattadar 
of Mahcri is a Tazimi Thakur. 


Of his’ttc 
of Changbultw' 




1. MAHARAJA 
RAJ SINGH, 
B. 1744 A.D, 

D. 1768 A.D. 


2. Sultan Singh, 


3. Chattar Singh, 


1. Guman Singh. 2 Akhe Singh 


1. Dalel Singh. 


1. MAHARAJA 
PARTAB SINGH. 
B. 1777 A.D. 
D. 1788 A.D. 
vVithqut issue. 


2. Jai Singh. 
None of his 
descendants is 
a Tazimi Tliakur 
in tho Bikanir 
State. 


r 


1. Dule Singh. 


2. Bhim Singh 

_L . I 

11- 2. 3 I I 

N.athu Bliai- Rawat Bharat 
Singh, ron Singh. Singh 


4, Mohkam Singh, 
1, Chain Singh. 

1. Sardar Singh, 


Fane Singh, 
Is a Tazimi. 
I 


Singh. 


Dead. 


I 


1. Hamir 2. BalwiinKS. Jawahi 4. jai 
Singh. Singli '.^Singh Singh. 

( (died without (adopted by 
issue). Ude Singh ) 


I 


1. Sher 

Singh, 


2. Takht 
Singh. 


I 


1. Bahadar 2, Sadul 
Singh. SipglP 


Kawat 

Singh 

(adopted). 


Sheo- 

nath 

Singh. 


Asji. 


1. Partiib Singh. 
Kughnath Singh. 
Faram Sukh. 



6. Bhopal .Singh. 
Died without issue. 


7.MAHAR.AJA SURAT SINGH. 
B. 1765 A.D. D. 1827 A.D. 


8. Sliiam 
Singli. 
iod with¬ 
out issue. 


2. Ah ' 

Moh,- 3;ngh. 
Died wii 


1. MAHARAJA 
RATAN SINGH, 
B. 1705 A,D. 
D. 1851 A.D. 

I 


I 


I 


I 


1 . 


.1 


1. Sagat 
Singh. 


I 


2. Madau 
Singh. 


3. Kliarak 
Singh- 


I 


Lai Singh 


1 Gopal 
Singh. 


2. Tej 
Singh, 


3. Chand 
Singli. 


4. Bije 
Singh. 


1. Karn 
Sinsh. 


2. Takht 
Singh. 


3. Ram 
Singh. 


4. Gidnb 
Singh. 


Khet 

Singh. 


Bhairon 

Singh. 


1. Mukan 
Singh. 


4. Khutnan 
Singh. 

Nathu Singh, 


.. MAHARAJA 
SARDAll SLNGH. 
B. 1819 A.D. 

D. 1872 A.D. 

I 


1 

2. Slier 
Singh. 
Died with¬ 
out issue. 


3. Kliuman 
Singh. 

(illegitimate.) 


2. Moti 3. Lakhmi 4. Tikam 
Singh. Singh. Singh. 

Died I Died 

without 1. Ganpat without _ 
issue. Singli, Died issue, ; 
without issue. 1. 


I 


1. Sheodau 
eingh. 
i 


I 


1 


1 . 


Kii rni 
Singh. 
Is a Tazimi. 


liliag-Gij-an 
want Singh. 
Singh, 


9. 


Devi Singh. 
I 


10 


I 


I 


^ I 1 

1. Pirthi 2. Ajit Singh. 3. Salam 4 Hanjit 5. Radha 
Singh, Died with- Singh. Singh. Kishen. 

out issue. I I (Illegitimate.) 


Khushal U—18. Right 
Singh. others. 

I 

Mul Singh 


I 


I 


Bhim .Single 


3. Samrath 1. Anar 2. Ishri 
Singh, Singh. Sirigh. 


I 


I 


2 . 

Bhairon 

Singh. 


Died without 
issue. 


Rugh- 

nath 

Singh, 


I _ Jawahar 

] Singh, 
Bhag I 
Singh. Jagat 
Singli. 


Ram kishen 
Singh. 

He is a Tazimi. 


1. Kami Singh. 


I 


2. Takhat 
Singh. 

Nahar Singh (adopted). 


u 


1. MAHARAJA 
DUNGAR SINGH 
(arlopted). 

B. 1854 A D. 

D. 1887 A.D. 

I 

MAHARAJA 
GANGA SI.NGH 


2. MegU 
Singh. 
(Illegiti¬ 
mate.) 


I 


I 


L Rawat Singh. 

I . 

Jawaui Singh. 


2. Gulab Singh. 3. Mukan Singh. 

- 1 Jasw,ant Singh 

2. Jaswant (adopted; 


I 


1. Birdh 
Singh, 


1. Jaswant Singh. 2. Jawarii Singh. 3. Nahar Singh, 

- I'y Takhat .—=- 


Singh 
(adopted by 
Mukan Singh)- 


1. Gulab Singh, 
Died without 
issue. 


2. Dungar Singh, 
adopted by Maha¬ 
raja Sardar Singh. 


I 


3. Ganga Singh, adopted! 
Maharaja Dungar SingJ 
present Ruler of Bikaail 


Ruler of Bikanir. 
Born 1890 A.D, 


1. BayitAwar Singh. 2. Khangar Singh, 3. Brijl.al. 


r 


'\ 


\ 


1, Bharat Singh. 2 Madho Singh. 3. Sawai Singh. 
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